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Behind the Terror 
in KENYA 


Hard-bitten British colonials try to stamp out 
fanatical Mau Mau society, while intelligent 


whites and Africans seek a middle ground 


By John Hatch 


Lecturer, University of Glasgow: 
specialist on African Affairs 





HE TRAGIC DISTURBANCES jn 

Kenya demonstrate clearly that 
nothing less than radical, if not re- 
volutionary, action in Africa can save 
the rapidly deteriorating racial situa- 
tion. Kenya is not a colony in which 
the white settlers are grim-faced. 
fanatical racialists, and while racial 
discrimination is to be seen there, 
color prejudice as such is not char- 
acteristic. Recently, there has indeed 
been a decided increase in non- 
European political representation, 
the non-official Members of the Legis- 
lative Council being now equally di- 
vided between Europeans on the one 
hand and non-Europeans—composed 
of Africans, Indians and Arabs—on 
the other. At the same time, this 
year an African has taken his place 
in the Executive Council. Few would 
suggest that this political develop- 
ment has brought about a fair repre- 
sentation of the non-European com- 
munity, but the movement toward 
that end is clear. Perhaps even more 
significantly, the educational esti- 
mates for the 1951-1956 quinquen- 
nium prepared by E. A. Vasey, then 
Member for Education and now for 
Finance, showed a very considerable 
proportionate increase in the amount 
to be spent on the education of non- 
Europeans. 

Despite its long history of racial 
conflict, therefore, it seemed pos- 
sible until the last few months that 
Kenya would lead the way in Africa 
toward the solution of the problem 
of the plural society in which sev- 
eral communities live within the one 
framework. The violent outrages of 
the last few months have for the 
time being destroyed this hope; they 
demonstrate, however, not an absence 
of racial progress in Kenya, but. 
rather, too slow a development and 
too mild a policy of reform. 

In spite of their political conces- 
sions, the European settlers, who 
number something over 40,000, have 
always maintained as the focal point 
of their policy the preservation of 
their monopoly over the area known 
as the White Highlands. This area 
extends about 12,000 square miles, 
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with a European population of 
roughly 15,000, and perhaps twenty 
times as many Africans working for 
them. Compared with this, the three 
main Kikuyu tribal reserves of 
Kiambu, Nyeri and Fort Hall consist 
of only 2,000 square miles, with 
nearly a million Kikuyu living in 
them. 

As long ago as 1908, the Gover- 
nor of Kenya proposed that the up- 
lands should be reserved for whites, 
and in the Crown Lands Act of 1915 
all transfers of land between the 
different races were subjected to the 
approval of the Government, which 
in fact was practically never given. 
Similarly, when Crown lands in the 
Highlands were auctioned, one of the 
conditions of sale was that bidders 
should be of European descent. It is 
true that, when the Europeans first 
occupied this area at the end of 
the nineteenth century, only a few 
Kikuyu were living in it, though 
some herdsmen of the nomadic Masai 
were grazing their cattle there. Yet it 
is probable that the area was only 
temporarily unoccupied, disease and 
warfare having greatly reduced the 
tribal population. 

Whatever the merits of the claims 
and counter-claims as to the original 
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ownership of this area, one result of 
white settlement there has had a 
profound effect upon Kenya’s future. 
In the traditional form of land tenure 
among the Kikuyu, both cultivated 
and undeveloped land was owned, 
and this method left room for ex- 
pansion. White settlement alongside 
the Kikuyu tribal lands raised an in- 
superable barrier to any such expan- 
sion, and, as the population of the 
tribe has increased, so pressure upon 
the land has become progressively 
more severe. The result of this has 
been both to aggravate the daicd 
agricultural methods of the tribe, and 
to force many of its members to 
work on the white farms or to mi- 
grate to the new towns. The com- 
bination of the old aristocratic supe- 
riority of the early settlers, together 
with the tensions always produced by 
racial contact in towns, has led to a 
policy of segregation and racial dis- 
crimination in economic, social and 
political life. 

Over the last few years, and par- 
ticularly since the end of the Sec- 
ond World War, many of the more 
intelligent white settlers have recog- 
nized that this situation can only 
lead to racial conflict which would 
undermine the whole development of 








the colony. They have therefore sup- 
ported the gradual introduction of 
African, Indian and Arab local rep- 
resentation. Yet the events of the 
last few months show that neither 
they nor the Government had such a 
close contact with the Africans as to 
realize the trend which their thought 
was taking. It is significant that even 
in the 1951 Colonial Report for 
Kenya, published recently. little at- 
tention is paid to the Mau Mau, 
which is dismissed with the comment: 
“The anti-European secret society, 
the Mau Mau, continued to work un- 
derground, but no serious manifesta- 
tions of its activities came to light.” 

In September 1952, the Chief 
Native Commissioner stated that 
there was no reason to believe that 
serious violence would develop in the 
colony. This lack of knowledge of 
the trend of thought and action 
among the Kikuyu, who are ac- 
knowledged to be the most intelligent 
and progressive of the five million 
African inhabitants of the colony, 
was considerably aggravated by the 
fact that, during the important pe- 
riod in which the Mau Mau were pre- 
paring their attacks, Kenya was left 
without a Governor after the retire- 
ment of Sir Philip Mitchell. The 
parsimony of the British Govern- 
ment, together with the lack of con- 
tact between European and African, 
could hardly have been better calcu- 
lated to intensify the racial conflicts 
which already existed. 

The Mau Mau society is based up- 
on the fanatical determination of cer- 
tain leaders of the frustrated Kikuyu 
tribe to expel all Europeans from 
Kenya. The pledges in its oath in- 
clude these: “to chase the Europeans 
from Kenya,” and “in company with 
four others to kill Europeans when 
called on.” The movement has ob- 
viously developed among those who 
have seen no hope for themselves or 
their people in the present or future 
racial structure of the colony. The 
Kikuyu’s’ tribal foundations have 
been undermined, but: they have 
found no adequate substitute in the 
new life brought by the Europeans. 
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Their lands have been restricted, 
while their population has been 
growing. Their wages have been ap- 
pallingly low, and even the small 
educated minority has had to accept 
lower remuneration for the same 
duties as performed by the higher 
paid white man. In the towns par- 
ticularly, housing facilities have been 
so meager that vast slums have been 
created. They have seen the tre- 
mendous increase in the price of the 
maize which is their staple diet. 

Above all, they experience a 
social color bar and racial discrim- 
ination which affronts their dignity 
and self-respect. It is these aspects of 
life in Kenya which have consumed 
the minds of those who now adhere 
to Mau Mau, and the attempts of 
bodies like the Nairobi City Council 
to provide modern housing schemes 
and social facilities, the gradual de- 
velopment of a trade-union structure, 
and the advance of political rights 
have not counterbalanced the evils 
which have filled their minds. Mean- 
while, the increasing demands of the 
European settlers to get rid of the 
influence of the Colonial Office, to 
establish a form of self-government 
under white control, and to link up 
with the white settlers of East and 
Central Africa in agreements like that 
of Subukia in 1950 have aroused 


Warninc—This Mau Mau sign advises the 
Kikuyu against working with the British. 





fear in the African community that 
it would find itself in a similar sit- 
uation to that of its South African 
counterpart. 

In meeting the emergency created 
by the violent outrages as a result 
of Kikuyu frustration, the Kenya 
Government has shown something of 
the hysteria that is a typical product 
of ignorance of a situation and un- 
preparedness to deal with it. Its 
policy has been based upon the as- 
sumption that certainly a majority, 
if not all, of the Kikuyu are respon- 
sible for the Mau Mau violence. 
Thousands of members of the tribe 
have been arrested and detained, 
meetings have been banned, the 
cattle of many communities has been 
seized, and many lives have been 
lost through the use of arms by the 
police. This policy reflects the typical 
reaction of men who are_ both 
frightened and surprised. It is the 
employment of force to defeat force. 

The fact is that most of the Mau 
Mau violence has been used against 
Africans themselves, and the Govern- 
ment can hardly hope to terrorize 
the African population to a greater 
extent than the Mau Mau organiza- 
tion. At the same time, there are 
moderate African leaders, led by 
Eliud Mathu, the African Member of 
the Executive Council, who have 
shown a wide degree of responsibil- 
ity. Some of the influence of the mod- 
erates has been lost because their 
attempts to inculcate a spirit of racial 
cooperation among their people have 
been constantly frustrated by such 
negative factors as the color bar. 
Nevertheless, these moderate leaders 
undoubtedly have a greater influence 
with the Africans than either the 
Kenya Government or the Colonial 
Secretary. The fact that they were 
prevented from speaking to their 
people for so long, and still cannot 
hold public meetings, has not only 
weakened anti-Mau Mau influences, 
but also prejudiced the chance of 
recreating a spirit of interracial con- 
fidence. 

The most significant fact in this 
tragic situation is that neither the 





Colonial Office nor the Kenya Gov. 
ernment has even decided what place 
the Africans—twenty out of every 
twenty-one of the inhabitants—are 
to have in Kenya society. We are 
seeing the growth of a new country 
which hopes to develop into a mod- 
ern, Westernized state. Yet no one 
has so far dared to declare speci- 
fically whether the Africans are to 
be considered an integral part of 
such a state or simply left in their 
tribal museums, 

Most Europeans seem to consider 
that the African’s place should be in 
a tribal reserve, except when he is 
needed by the European on the farm, 
in domestic service, or in industrial 
life, and that the modern society that 
is developing should be almost en- 
tirely for the European. Yet it is 
surely impossible for a handful of 
Europeans to develop a modern 
state in a new country while leaving 
nearly the entire population in primi- 
tive backwardness and_ regarding 
them simply as either a curiosity or 
a means of cheap labor. Unless the 
development of a modern Kenyan 
state associates African society with 
every stage and facet of that develop- 
ment, and deliberately changes the 
whole basis of the African com- 
munity, racial conflicts and racial 
violence must inevitably continue. 

There are intelligent whites, In- 
dians, Arabs and Africans in Kenya 
who recognize this problem, but it 
is not enough for them to develop a 
tiny enclave of interracial under- 
standing in Nairobi. The only cure 
for the present violence is to extend 
that pattern throughout the colony 
and to convince the members of all 
races that only by a joint and har- 
monious cooperation, on the basis of 
equal rights for all men and women 
irrespective of race, can Kenya de- 
velop into a healthy community and 
nation. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


HE DAY AFTER the Lattimore in- 

dictment, I read a column by 
Max Lerner. Friend Max, who writes 
entertainingly about a variety of 
topics, pleaded with the public to sus- 
pend judgment. It is, he said, a basic 
concept of our jurisprudence that a 
man is considered innocent until 
proven guilty. The Lattimore trial 
has not started, and the thought that 
we should rein in our judgment seems 
appropriate. It would obviously be 
immoral to yield to prejudice against 
the accused man just because he is 
charged with being on the Commu- 
nist side. He should have as fair a 
trial as if he had been charged with 
stealing five dollars or driving 
through a red light. 

But as far as I and many other 
people are concerned, Mr. Lerner is 
asking the impossible. In my mind, 
this trial has been going on for years. 
The evidence is filed away in drawer 
after drawer of my memory. In his 
extraordinarily readable book, Or- 
deal By Slander, Lattimore tells us 
that he has written twelve books and 
hundreds of articles. I obviously can- 
not discuss all of these. My own no- 
tion of what the man has been driv- 
ing at I have reached in a more 
direct manner. Often, when I have 
attended meetings of discussion 
groups or learned societies in New 
York or Philadelphia, Lattimore has 
been among the speakers. And, long 
ago, I noticed that, whenever he 
spoke, there was sure to be a twist 
to his line of thought that put the 
Kremlin in a favorable light. Sooner 
or later, there would be a fairly clear 
indication that the United States was 
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How Unprejudiced 
Can You Be? 


wrong and Moscow was right. And, 
in recent years, this invariably led 
me to make a certain comparison. 

Now I have attended the two New 
York trials of the Communist lead- 
ers. One group of them was convicted 
and is now in jail, These men, who 
were condemned by judge and jury 
after a fair trial, were openly Com- 
munists. They did all that they could 
to publicize their party activity. 
Think of Professor Lattimore in 
comparison with these men. They 
worked hard for little money and 
fully conscious of the risks they were 
running; he appeared before select 
audiences, introduced as a professor 
at Johns Hopkins University, the 
head of a famous school of interna- 
tional relations. He would rise, hand- 
some, well-dressed, popular. There 
would be a fine round of applause. 
Then this man would deliver an ad- 
dress, some part of which would 
usually tend to inculcate the very 
same ideas as the speeches delivered 
under less brilliant conditions by the 
men now in jail. As I sat and listened 
to him, I was forced to ask myself: 
How is this brilliant, popular speaker 
free to do substantially the same sort 
of thing for which others, less gifted 
and less highly placed, are sent to 
jail? 

Anyone who asks me to remain 
unprejudiced until the Lattimore jury 
brings in a verdict must assume that 
I have not read newspaper reports of 
the sessions of the McCarran com- 
mittee or any of the 5,000 pages of 
the testimony in its investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
This testimony induced the Justice 
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Department to present the Lattimore 
case to a grand jury. The McCarran 
committee conducted public and pri- 
vate hearings from July 25, 1951, to 
June 20, 1952; Lattimore himself 
was on the witness stand for twelve 
consecutive days. His statement de- 
nouncing his accusers is part of the 
committee record. 

The committee came up with a 
number of conclusions, most of them 
concerned with the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, with which Latti- 
more was intimately associated. 
Among these conclusions: 

“The IPR has been considered by 
the American Communist party and 
by Soviet officials as an instrument 
of Communist policy, propaganda 
and military intelligence.” 

“The IPR disseminated and sought 
to popularize false information orig- 
inating from Soviet and Communist 
sources.” 

Getting down to Professor Latti- 
more, the committee declares: “Owen 
Lattimore was, from some time be- 
ginning in the 1930s, a conscious 
articulate instrument of Soviet con- 
spiracy.” And, a little farther along: 
“Owen Lattimore testified falsely be- 
fore the subcommittee with reference 
to at least five separate matters that 
were relevant to the inquiry and sub- 
stantial in import.” Some of my read- 
ers may exclaim: Well, what does all 
this prove? This is nothing but the 
opinion of a committee with Pat Mc- 
Carran as chairman and _ Louis 
Budenz as one of its witnesses—you 
can’t trust such people. 

But Louis Budenz was hardly the 
only witness. Lattimore’s own writ- 
ings and testimony play a major part 
in the drama. And among those who 
testified were some of my own 
friends, men and women whom I 
have known and trusted for years. 
Anyone who has had the privilege of 
spending some time with them will 
believe what they say. Those people 
will testify at the Lattimore trial in 
Washington. But their testimony has 
already been spread before the great 
jury of the nation. How long can one 
remain unprejudiced? 
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REVOLUTION IN GUATEMALA 


In the ancient land of the Mayas, large-scale political and economic reforms 


have been under way since 1945, with Stalinists trying to exploit them 


OR EIGHT YEARS, Guatemala has 

been experiencing a profound so- 
cial revolution which in many ways 
resembles that of Mexico a genera- 
tion ago. Yet the Guatemalan picture 
is complicated by a factor which 
never seriously troubled Mexico: the 
leading role of its Stalinists. 

Guatemala is preponderantly In- 
dian; the descendants of the Mayas 
have resisted the white man’s en- 
croachments on their customs, land, 
religion and language for four 
centuries. If one wanders but a few 
miles from the principal towns, one 
sees people wearing the colorful cos- 
tumes their forefathers wore before 
Pedro de Alvarado and his fortune- 
hunters descended on their land of 
volcanoes and lush fields. In the 
inarket towns and in the stone huts 
dotting the hills of Guatemala’s cen- 
tral plateau region, one hears little 
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‘PROFOUND SOCIAL REVOLUTIONARY FOR 


CES ...IN THE LAND OF THE MAYAS' 


Spanish. The Indians speak one of 
the eighteen dialects which have de- 
scended from the tongue of the once- 
proud Quiche branch of the Mayas. 
Thus, for four centuries, there 
have been two Guatemalas: one In- 
dian, agricultural and conservative, 
the other semi-urban, more or less 
European, somewhat more progres- 
sive. The one has been “indio,” the 
other “ladino,” and the gap between 
them has been unbridgeable. The 
Indians have submitted to, but hated, 
the ladino. The white ruling group 
and those of mixed or Indian blood 
who have thrown in their lot with 
the whites have oppressed, despised 
and profoundly feared the Indians. 
In the oppression of the Indian, 
there was a considerable economic 
element. Although about 20 per cent 
of the population have continued to 
live in the old communal villages, 
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the great majority of Guatemalans 
have lived as employes or tenants 
of the nation’s large landholders. 
Semi-serfs, they have been inex- 
tricably bound to their masters by 
a load of debt they could not erase. 


BEGINNINGS OF PROGRESS 


Between the two world wars, this 
situation began to change. The demo- 
cratic propaganda of the two wars 
was not lost completely, even on far- 
off Guatemala. The coming of the 
United Fruit Company and its huge 
banana plantations introduced a new 
concept of wage-earning employment. 
The more recent dictatorships, in 
spite of their tyranny, did develop 
a system of highways which tended 
to end the isolation of the Guatema- 
lan countryside. The last of these 
dictatorships was forced, for eco- 
nomic reasons, to cancel a large part 
of the debt burden of the Indian 
peasants. 

In 1944, the last of the military 
dictatorships came to an end. Gen- 
eral Ubico, who had ruled the coun- 
try for more than a decade, was 
overthrown by an almost unanimous 
passive-resistance movement by Gua- 
temala’s urban population, led by a 
group of students from the Univer- 
sity of Guatemala. At the Constitu- 
tional Convention a few months after 
Ubico’s overthrow, about _ three- 
fourths of the deputies were Univer- 
sity students, and some of the others 
were faculty members. 

The 1945 Constitutional Conven- 
tion wrote a thoroughly modern 
document in the recent Latin Amer- 
ican tradition, which spelled out in 
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considerable detail the lines along 
which the Convention intended the 
country’s social legislation to de- 
velop. Specifically, it set forth the 
broad outlines for a labor code and 
for agrarian reform. 

Soon after the Convention had fin- 
ished its work, a Presidential elec- 
tion was held, and the victor was 
Juan José Arevalo, a young man who 
had been in exile for sixteen years. 
Thrown out of the country by the 
Ubico regime, he had lived as a 
teacher in Argentina, where he be- 
came a symbol of resistance to the 
Guatemalan dictatorship. 

The Arevalo administration (1946- 
1950) made considerable strides to- 
ward modernizing the country. It set 
up a social-security system, it estab- 
lished a Development Institute which 
attempted to diversify and expand 
the economy, it enacted a compre- 
hensive labor code, and it actively 
assisted the growth of the trade-union 
movement. Under Arevalo, civil liber- 
ties flourished more fully than ever 
before. 

The development of the labor 
movement was one of the most sig- 
nificant events in the Arevalo admin- 
istration. It was also the key to the 
rise of Communist influence in 
Guatemalan politics. Soon after the 
overthrow of Ubico, delegates ar- 
rived from the Mexico City head- 
quarters of the pro-Communist Con- 
federation of Workers of Latin 
America (CTAL). These organizers 
set to work in virgin territory; 
there was no one to compete with 
them for the support of the workers. 
Soon they were able to create an at- 
mosphere in which anyone who op- 
posed them seemed to be opposing 
all the good things which had been 
accomplished during and since the 
1944 revolution. 

Two labor federations were soon 
formed. One was the Confederacion 
de Trabajadores de Guatemala, con- 
sisting principally of craft unions 
in Guatemala City and a few other 
metropolitan centers, and affiliated 
with the CTAL. The other was the 


Federacién Sindical de Guatemala, 
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JACOBO ARBENZ: A RIVAL SLAIN 


which had its principal strength 
among the railroad workers and the 
nation’s factory workers. It remained 
independent of any international 
affiliation for some time, and for a 
short while had friendly relations 
with the strongly anti-Communist 
Inter-American Confederation of 


Workers (CIT). 
THE CRISIS OF 1949 


The labor movement became one 
of the two pillars of the Arevalo 
Government. The other was the 
Army, the leadership of which had 
been taken by a group of young of- 
ficers, headed by Colonels Arana and 
Arbenz. In the summer of 1949, the 
regime faced a political crisis when 
part of the army apparently rose in 
revolt. It was suppressed by loyal 
elements . of the armed forces, 
backed up by a general strike in sup- 
port of the Government. In the up- 
heaval, Colonel Arana was killed. 
It is still not clear who was behind 
his murder. Some say it was the 
Communists, who feared that he was 
opposed to their influence in national 
affairs; others argue that it was par- 
tisans of Colonel Arbenz, who was 
already Colonel Arana’s apparent 
rival for President in the election 
scheduled for 1950. 

Since the 1949 crisis, the Guate- 
malan Government has become more 





and more dependent on the labor 
movement. At the same time, the 
labor movement has come more and 
more under Communist influence. 
The Federacién Sindical de Guate- 
mala joined the CTAL early in 1951 
and, at the end of that year, was 
amalgamated with the CTG to form 
the Confederacién General de Traba- 
jadores—completely under Commu- 
nist control. 

Meanwhile, the Communists had 
come out into the open. There had 
been no overt Communist party in 
the country until early 1951. A pro- 
vision of the 1945 constitution de- 
nied legality to any political party 
“controlled from abroad,” and the 
Communists had not felt strong 
enough to buck this restriction. But 
in 1951, a group of deputies and 
other leaders of the pro-Govern- 
ment Partido Accién Revolucionario 
(PAR) broke away to form the Par- 
tido Comunista, among them José 
Manuel Fortuny, ex-Secretary Gen- 
eral of the PAR. Subsequently, an- 
other small group, headed by Pro- 
fessor Victor Manuel Gutierrez, 
Deputy Secretary General of the 
CGT, united with the Communists. 

Many partisans of the Stalinist 
point of view remained, nevertheless, 
in the PAR, as well as in two other 
pro-Government parties, the Partido 
Frente Popular Libertadora, and the 
Partido Renovacién Nacional. Pro- 
Communists were active even in the 
Partido Socialista, which was formed 
in 1951 in supposed protest against 
Red influence in other parties. 

In the summer of 1952, an attempt 
was made to bring all the pro-Gov- 
ernment parties except the Partido 
Comunista into a single organization, 
dubbed the Partido de la Revolucion 
Guatemalteca. But, since this did 
not include the Communists, it was 
dangerous as a possible non-Commu- 
nist progressive party which might 
take the revolution’s leadership away 
from the Stalinists. As a result, the 
Partido de la Revolucion Guate- 
malteca lasted only twenty-six days. 
At the end of that time, a group of 
pro-Communists, formerly in the 
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GUATEMA LA CONTINUED 


PAR, announced their secession from 
the PRG and the reformation of the 
PAR on a decidedly pro-Communist 
basis. A few days later, elements of 
the old Frente Popular Libertadora 
revived that group as well. The 
Partido Socialista was not revived, 
but a number of its ex-members, in- 
cluding most of those active in the 
leadership of the National Peasants 
Confederation, went over to the re- 
vived PAR. This gave the Commu- 
nists control of the Confederation, 
which had hitherto escaped them. 


DANGEROUS CONFUSION 


The key position of the pro-Com- 
munists is a threat to the future of 
the entire Guatemalan Revolution. It 
mixes up what is essentially a very 
healthy movement of social, econom- 
ic and political renovation with the 
international designs of Stalinism, 
confusing one with the other in the 
minds of many, if not most, politi- 
cally active Guatemalans, and creat- 
ing a situation in which the United 
States—in opposing Stalinism—ap- 
pears to be opposing the Guate- 
malan Revolution. Because of this 
confusion, it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to form a non-Com- 
munist leftist party committed to the 
ideals and program of the Revolution 
but independent of Stalinism. The 
situation is such that the most that 
anyone who is in favor of the Revo- 
lution and the Government’s program 
will admit is, “I am not a Commu- 
nist.” There is virtually no figure 
on the revolutionary side in Guate- 
malan politics today who will admit, 
“I am anti-Communist.” 

The existing opposition in Guate- 
mala is anti-Communist, but the most 
vocal part of it is also anti-Revolu- 
tion. There is no well-organized op- 
position party, though a dozen or 
more members of the Congress op- 
pose the Administration. Powerful 
economic interests—such as the Gen- 
eral Association of Agriculture, the 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
and the country’s largest newspaper, 
El Imparcial—are against the Gov- 


ernment and might conceivably have 


in their ranks the makings of a mod- 
erate, conservative but not anti- 
revolutionary opposition party. But 
they have done little to organize such 
a group. Rather, the political opposi- 
tion has been left to the lunatic 
fringe, which-—as the Communists 
and their allies charge—is really 
against not only Communism and the 
Administration, but against the Revo- 
lution and all it implies: social 
security, trade unionism, agrarian re- 
form, political democracy. 

The position of United States in- 
terests has complicated the situation. 
The United Fruit Company, whose 
economic power is greater than that 
of the Guatemalan Government it- 
self, and which still has a_be- 
nighted point of view—particularly 
with regard to labor relations—has 
from time to time presented a ready 
target for Communist claims of 
“Yankee imperialism.” For some 
time, too, the United States had a 
particularly unfortunate Ambassador. 
Tactless and stupid in his open op- 
position to the Government, he 
aroused widespread antagonism not 
only among Communists, but among 
virtually everyone who backs the 
Revolution. The Guatemalan Govern- 
ment finally had to demand his re- 
call. The new Ambassador, Rudolf 
Schoenfeld, a man with long exper- 
ience in the Iron Curtain countries, 
is representing us more intelligently. 


OCCUPY KEY POSTS 


That Communists are in key posts, 
there is no doubt. They, or their 
close associates, control the National 
Radio, the Social Security Institute, 
the trade unions, the peasant organ- 
izations, the student movement and 
the country’s most important politi- 
cal parties. There is some controversy 
over whether they have actually cap- 
tured the President of the Republic, 
Colonel Jacobo Arbenz, who was 
elected in 1950. Until recently, most 
observers felt that Arbenz was in- 
timidated by the Communists’ threat 
to use the labor movement against 
him if he did not heed them. Increas- 
ingly, however, people are beginning 


to think that Arbenz himself believes 
that the Communists are the Revolu- 
tion’s only true defenders, and that 
to oppose them is to oppose the 
Revolution itself. 

Meanwhile, the revolutionary proc- 
ess goes on. Agrarian reform is in 
full swing. Early in 1952, a law was 
passed calling for the division of the 
country’s large landholdings among 
those workers who are without land 
or have too little. Only untilled 
lands are to be divided, unless lands 
under cultivation are being farmed 
as personal service, debt slavery or 
for “insufficient wages.” 

The Agrarian Reform Law has 
certain glaring weaknesses, which 
may have been put there intentionally 
by the Congressional committee 
which wrote the law, a committee 
whose majority is composed of fel- 
low-travelers and whose chairman is 
a Communist. There is little or no 
provision for credit for the new land- 
holders. There is no clear procedure 
for a peasant to pass his newly ac- 
quired land on to his heirs. There is 
scant provision for technical help and 
education for the farmer. 

The Mexican agrarian reform has 
indicated that credit, security of ten- 
ure and technical help are absolutely 
necessary for an agrarian reform 
program to succeed. Either the com- 
mittee writing the Guatemalan law 
was ignorant or it did not want the 
reform, as now established, to work. 
Only time will tell whether the law’s 
Communist authors really want it to 
fail in order to pave the way for 
collectivization of the land. 

There is little doubt that pro- 
found social revolutionary forces are 
alive in Guatemala today. Although 
the Indian has not as yet been fully 
incorporated in this revolutionary 
process, it seems only a matter of 
time before he, too, moves to acquire 
the power to which he is entitled. Be- 
fore it has run its course, the 
Guatemalan Revolution may have as 
profound an effect on the economic, 
social and political life of the land 
of the Mayas as the Mexican Revo- 
lution had on the land of the Aztecs. 
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TITO’S 
PARTY 





An observer at the Yugoslav Communist Party Congress 
finds considerable ferment in a totalitarian setting 


A WEEK’S OBSERVAT. ON of a con- 
gress of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist party, held four years after 
Marshal Tito’s breach with Moscow, 
leaves the Western onlooker with two 
contradictory, but equally valid, im- 
pressions. 

On the one hand, this is a party 
in flux, where the rigid shell of 
dogmatism has been cracked and 
some of the most fundamental ideas 
about the outside world are chang- 
ing rapidly. On the other hand, all 
that creative ferment seems still con- 
fined to the top layer of old and long- 
tried Communists, with the rank and 
file slowly adopting some of the new 
democratic formulas only because 
they emerge from the accepted seat 
of authority. It is a strange spectacle 
—a totalitarian party gradually be- 
coming infected with Western demo- 
cratic ideas from above, 

The recent congress was intended 
to tell the party how its own role 
must change in adaptation to the 
changed international and domestic 
policy of the regime. In the interna- 
tional field, the party leaders have 
become convinced that Yugoslavia’s 
increasingly close cooperation with 
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the West will require a correspond- 
ing strengthening of ties between 
their own movement and the Social 
Democrats and trade unions of 
Western Europe and Asia. Otherwise, 
they might find themselves one day 
exposed to the pressure of “Western 
reaction” without reliable allies with- 
in the Western camp. In the domestic 
field, the growing devolution of ad- 
ministrative power and the strength- 
ening of local self-government will 
require a strongly centralized and 
solidly unified party as a counter- 
weight to the divergent pulls of local 
and regional interests. But it will also 
require that party members learn to 
rely less on the power of their ad- 
ministrative position and more on 
the power of argument to accomplish 
their task. 

Up to the very eve of the con- 
gress, there was broad agreement 
among the party leaders about the 
direction of the changes required, 
but not about the concrete means to 
be chosen. 

The vital decision to reorganize 
the “People’s Front” as a “Socialist 
Union of the Working People,” and 
to make it the vehicle of closer con- 


tacts with the parties of the Socialist 
International, came as a surprise to 
the overwhelming majority of dele- 
gates. One respected veteran, a 
party member from its foundation in 
1919, Bozhidar Maslarich, made a 
speech still expressing the party’s 
earlier hope that strong groups in 
the Western Communist parties would 
throw off the Moscow yoke and join 
the Yugoslavs in a true revolutionary 
policy. But the official rejection of 
this view was clearly formulated by 
the Foreign Minister, Edvard Kar- 
delj, who said that the “Western 
Communists” had failed owing not 
only to their subservience to Russian 
interests, but also to their slavish 
imitation of the Russian model in 
different conditions, and pointed to 
the steady growth of socialist forces 
in different forms in the Western 
world. 

Again, the draft of the new party 
statute, as produced at the congress, 
did not contain the proposal for a 
change of name to the “League of 
Yugoslav Communists.” Nor did it 
present a picture of a party grad- 
ually broadening its ranks and merg- 
ing into the mass movement. Marshal 
Tito’s speech and the explanations of 
other leaders clearly showed that a 
different conception had prevailed. 
The idea now is that the require- 
ments for party membership should 
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be raised so as to enable the 
“League” to play a new role of 
ideological vanguard, but this will 
have to be done by practical instruc- 
tions to party units rather than by 
the statute itself. 

Yet all these changes were adopted 
by the congress unanimously without 
so much as a murmur of dissent. 
Except for a few rank-and-file in- 
terventions on minor points of the 
resolution texts, which on the last 
morning suddenly seemed to trans- 
form the congress into a semblance 
of a Western party conference, there 
were four whole days of prepared 
speeches read from manuscripts, of 
slogans shouted in unison, of party 
anthems and other manifestations of 
loyalty of the type familiar all over 
Eastern Europe—though Tito himself 
seemed at pains to cut them down. 

One reason for this seems to be 
the age structure of the party. Of 
the more than three-quarters of a 
million members, there can be barely 
a few thousand who ever had any 
connections with Communism before 
the war, when the party was under- 
ground. The bulk of the active mili- 
tants belongs to the wartime gen- 
eration, when many thousands of 
poor mountain peasants with cour- 
age and soldierly gifts joined the 
party from motives of patriotism 
and self-defense. These men and 


women received in the party’s ranks 
their first political schooling, as well 
as their chance to rise to military 
rank and later to office in the state. 
This “Partisan” generation domin- 
ates the congress; of the more than 
two thousand delegates, over half 
had been Partisans from the first day 
of the guerrilla war, and only 10 per 
cent had not taken part in the war. 

Behind them has followed the gen- 
eration of the recruited, the convert- 
ed and the opportunists from the 
early years of Communist power— 
chiefly workers, intellectuals and of- 
ficials, and finally the new people 
who came in after the breach with 
Moscow, who now form almost 40 
per cent of the present membership 
but do not yet make their numbers 
felt in council. 

Of all these, it is the Partisans 
who form the solid, most fanatically 
loyal core of the party, but it is just 
for them that the old dogma con- 
stituted almost the only cultural pos- 
session, and for whom the intellect- 
ual assimilation of the new situation 
which has developed in the last four 
years is most difficult. Their almost 
religious devotion to Tito’s leader- 
ship and to party unity may well be 
their way of finding a psychological 
escape from the resulting conflicts. 

This attitude was strikingly dem- 
onstrated in the scene which followed 





DEATH OF A SALESMAN? 


The Russians’ official German-language newspaper in East Berlin today criticized 
Gerhart Eisler for not selling Communism to the East Germans.—News item. 


The Russian press these days is yelling 


That Eisler’s lost his skill at selling, 


For though he goes from door to door, 


Berliners don’t buy any more. 


But though the Commies blame the hawker 
(Remember, fellows, Anna Pauker?) 


They never seem — it’s quite an oddity — 


To think of changing the commodity. 


—Richard Armour 





the one “incident” of the congress 
—a bitter attack by one important 
Government functionary against an- 
other on strictly personal grounds, 
The disturber of the peace was 
dragged from the hall by infuriated 
delegates before any formal decision 
could be taken, and when one of the 
leaders tried to minimize the incident 
and settle it through routine chan- 
nels, the congress was plainly dis- 
satisfied and unable to settle down: 
they felt that their collective honor 
had been sullied by the attempt to 
introduce private scandal into the 
solemn ritual of a party congress. 
Only when Tito himself stepped in. 
with the unproven suggestion that 
the whole incident was a trick of the 
Cominform to discredit their con- 
gress, was the evil spirit successfully 
exorcised amid frantic demonstra- 
tions of devotion; the shame was 
successfully projected on the outside 
enemy, and work could continue with 
full attention. 

There is evidently a wide gap be- 
tween the mass psychology shown in 
such an incident and the high ideo- 
logical role envisaged for the future 
of the Communist League. Accord- 
ing to the official theory, the party is 
gradually to move away from the role 
assigned to it by Lenin, that of con- 
centrating revolutionary state power 
in its hands, and to learn to educate 
and mold opinion and free discus- 
sion. fighting the inevitable revival 
of bourgeois ideology by argument 
rather than by administrative means. 
Other opinions are to be expressed 
with increasing freedom, even in the 
press, with the Communists retaining 
as their privilege only the monopoly 
of political organization. and the last 
word. 

It takes a highly idealist version 
of Marxism to believe in the possi- 
bility of a one-party state modifying 
itself until the party’s influence rests 
on its superior consciousness alone. 
But even if that should be possible. 
it would certainly seem to require a 
party of very different composition 
from the one that is actually ruling 
Yugoslavia today. 
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Profile of a Press 


By Geraldine Fitch 


How a young Chinese is battling the Communists with books 


TAIPEI, FORMOSA 
( OMMUNIST LITERATURE, Mr. Chang told me in Hong 

A Kong a year ago, “fills many a bookstore here. Com- 
munist books and magazines are flooding Chinese com- 
munities throughout Southeast Asia. Unless we can pro- 
duce creative and crusading literature, we will lose the 
Chinese outside the Bamboo Curtain to the Commu- 
nists.” 

Chang Kuo-sin, the young journalist who told me this 
last February, has been acting on it ever since. When I 
entered the bookstore of his Asia Press in November, I 
was seeing a dream come true. Chang had personally 
raised the funds to get the press and bookstore going, 
and the bookstore’s windows now featured Asia Press’s 
first publication: Smarlo Ma’s Eighteen Years of Struggle. 
It is the autobiography of a former Communist known 
throughout China. Other books are on their way. 

Smarlo Ma is working on a second book, entitled The 
Conversion of Chao Shu-jen. Asia Press’s editor-in-chief, 
Huang Chen-hsia, is writing The Lost Generation, which 
attempts to do for Chinese Communism what Arthur 
Koestler did for Russian Bolshevism in Darkness at 
Noon. A former Shanghai newswoman is writing an auto- 
biographical account called Mao Tse-tung Killed My 
Husband. A refugee political commentator is doing an 
analytical study, Can Soviet Russia Triumph? 

In addition, a professor at the University of Taiwan 
is preparing The Life of Lu Hsun, Red China’s Gorky. 
Lu Hsun’s writings helped bring hundreds of youths into 
the Communist camp; the Yenan College of Arts was 
named for him, and memorials to him have been built 
throughout Communist China. An even more sensational 
title on Asia Press’s calendar is The Slave Labor Camps 
of Shensi, now being written by two former Communists 
who worked there, one as assistant political commissar, 
the other as a mine official. Several novels are also 
planned for early publication. 

None of these books is confined to vague generalities 
or platitudes. Smarlo Ma’s book, which I examined per- 
sonally, contains a number of interesting revelations. It 
tells, for example, of the Communist infiltration a dozen 
years ago of the Korean Revolutionary Army, which 
Chinese Nationalist authorities had permitted to train 
in West China during the anti-Japanese war. The suc- 
cessful Red penetration of this unit actually laid the 
GERALDINE Fitcu, who is visiting Formosa and Hong 
Kong, spent years in the Orient as a missionary’s wife. 
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groundwork for today’s North Korean Communist force. 

Smarlo Ma also tells, for the first time, how Mao 
Tse-tung, romantically inclined, almost became a movie 
actor. In Yenan in 1940, the present chief of Peking’s 
Motion Picture Control Bureau started the first Chinese 
Communist film company, bringing to Yenan as its star 
the talented actress, Lan Ping. Ma Tse-tung fell in love 
with her. The actress’s director urged her to persuade 
Mao to appear in the picture. He was persuaded, and 
the film was produced outside the South Gate of Yenan, 
with Mao as the leading man. 

Somehow the picture never reached the screen. Per- 
haps Mao wasn’t satisfied with his own performance. Per- 
haps he did not like the director’s treatment of him. 
Perhaps he was afraid to lose his dignity. Or perhaps it 
was that Lan Ping was in love with another—Dean Hsu 
of the College of Arts. The upshot of the affair was that 
the film was scrapped, Dean Hsu disappeared, and Mao 
Tse-tung got Lan Ping. 

Asia Press isn’t confining its efforts to political works. 
What with so many talented writers, translators and 
editors among the refugees in Hong Kong, it aims to 
restore to the writing profession as many competent 
craftsmen as possible, without exploiting them in any 
political way. Chang Kuo-sin has a large ledger in which 
he has listed the most prominent intellectuals now in 
Hong Kong, and would like to have them all making 
some suitable contribution to Asia Press’s publications. 
An advance payment and a guaranteed minimum royalty 
make such work personally rewarding. 

In addition to the press and bookstore (whose shelves 
are filled with English, as well as Chinese, books) , Chang 
has organized the Asia News Agency, a news service 
aimed at the Chinese newspapers overseas. It is, of 
course, anti-Communist and pro-Nationalist in outlook. 
Its chief emphasis is on publicizing developments be- 
hind the Bamboo Curtain. “We concentrate on Kwantung 
and Fukien provinces,” Chang noted, “because most of 
the overseas Chinese originate from those parts of South 
China.” The rest of the News Agency’s approach is sim- 
ilarly practical. 

With Peking pouring out newspapers, magazines, 
books and comics on a grandiose scale, with the non- 
Communist backlog of old Chinese publishers confiscat- 
ed, Asia Press and Asia News Agency have a big task 
ahead, and not only in Hong Kong. Asked if some of his 
publications are getting back to Red China, young Mr. 
Chang nodded, with a twinkle, “We certainly hope so.” 








The slave system is what keeps the Soviet war economy 


going, evidence before a special committee proved 


UN PROBES 
SLAVE LABOR 


By Harry Fleischman 


GENEVA 
ORCED LABOR is the reserve army 
b of Communism. This was the 
startling claim submitted here to the 
Committee on Forced Labor set up 
by the United Nations and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. Stetson 
Holmes and Richard Carlton of the 
International League for the Rights 
of Man documented this charge with 
a series of maps—maps of the un- 
explored world of slave labor in the 
Soviet captive empire. 

These maps were charted by in- 
trepid explorers. True, they did not 
have to hack their way through 
tropical jungles or face poisonous 
snakes, But they had to contend with 
an even more formidable enemy— 
the barbed-wire barriers of the Iron 
Curtain. 

The maps showed the location of 
hundreds of known forced-labor 
camps in Hungary, Bulgaria, Ruma- 
nia, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
These were supplemented by a series 
of other maps of the major industrial 
areas, transportation systems, dams 
and hydroelectric installations. 

These maps revealed, to an aston- 
ishing extent, that the forced-labor 
camps are located strategically with- 
in the areas of the prime economic 
targets laid down by Stalin for his 
satellite states. 





Harry FLEISCHMAN, who attended the 
UN investigation at Geneva, is a 
labor editor of the Voice of America. 
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In other words, these maps dem- 
onstrated that forced labor in Eastern 
Europe today is primarily economic 
in its motives. When the Commu- 
nists seized power in these countries, 
forced-labor camps were erected to 
wipe out political opposition to the 
Communist dictatorships. Now, how- 
ever, forced labor is used to provide 
cheap and immediate production 
along the lines of armament needs 
for new Communist aggressions. 

Take the case of Czechoslovakia. A 
five-year plan was set up in 1949 to 
be coordinated with the fifth Five- 
Year Plan of the Soviet Union. It 
proposed to develop heavy industry, 
concentrating on those fields in which 
the U.S.S.R. still lags behind—fuel 
and power, steel and basic chemicals, 
precision tools and heavy armaments. 

To accomplish these ends, hun- 
dreds of thousands of new workers 
were needed. Workers had to be con- 
scripted from their previous jobs 
into industries the Communists con- 
sidered the most important. House- 
wives, children, crippled and retired 
workers became a part of the man- 
power pool. But even these were not 
enough. And the Communists viewed 
forced labor as the logical answer to 
this problem. 

Czech Communist Premier Klem- 
ent Gottwald proposed to mobilize 
449,000 new workers between 1949 
and 1953 to attain the Five-Year 
Plan targets. He failed to mention, 
however, the role of forced labor in 


the planned economic development 
of his country. 

But the maps presented to the 
UN-ILO Forced Labor Committee 
helped to remedy Gottwald’s “over- 
sight.” Uranium, frantically desired 
by the Kremlin for atomic-bomb pro- 
duction, gives us one illustration. 
There are three main areas of 
Czechoslovakia with uranium-ore de- 
posits—Joachimsthal, Falknov and 
Pribram. The Joachimsthal area ad- 
joins the Aue region in East Ger- 
many to form the biggest uranium- 
ore deposits in the Soviet empire. 

The maps presented by the League 
for the Rights of Man located seven 
forced-labor camps in the Joachims- 
thal region with 12,650 inmates. The 
League maps showed the location of 
four more forced-labor camps in the 
area, for which the number of in- 
mates is not yet known. The League 
also reported the existence of seven 
more camps which it could not yet 
specifically locate on the map. In the 
Falknov and Pribram regions, the 
maps pinpointed ten camps with 
more than 16,000 slave laborers. 


PRIESTS MINE URANIUM 

There is a special camp for 
priests at the Bohosudov camp seven 
miles east of Usti and Labem. Here, 
deposits of uranium ore were re- 
cently discovered. The priests have 
been forced to dig shafts without 
any protection against radioactive 
radiation. 

The maps which the League chart- 
ed disclosed the locations of 22 slave 
pens. These house some 30,000 coal 
and lignite miners in the Kladno, 
Most, Ostrava, Oslavany-Rosice and 
Handlova-Novak areas. The Czecho- 
slovakian Communists do not let the 
stench of the Nazi concentration 
camps hinder the fulfillment of their 
planned economy: They use the Nazi 
camp at Dolni Litvinov to house 
4,000 lignite miners in the Most re- 
gion. 

Before World War II, Slovakia 
had only 20 per cent of Czechoslov- 
akia’s industry. But the Five-Year 
Plan calls for more than tripling 
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SLAVE LABOR conrmom 


torced labor is to help the satellites 
fulfill the economic plans of the par- 
ticular country, as well as the joint 
economic plan of the entire Soviet 
bloc. Moreover. since the satellites 
have been ordered by Stalin to pro- 
duce about 40 per cent of the whole 
Soviet-bloc output for the years 
1954-55, forced labor will become 
even more important economically 
in the future than in the past. 


THE DIRTY WORK 


All witnesses agreed that forced 
labor is used especially on the 
roughest, dirtiest, toughest manual- 
labor projects, building 
roads, digging canals and construc- 
tion work of all sorts. The work is 
usually done with the most primitive 
tools. Thus, while the work may not 
be economically profitable in the 
strict sense of the term, a shortage 
of manpower in those countries 
makes it vital for the regimes to use 
slave labor to fulfill Moscow’s pro- 
duction orders. 

While the bulk of the testimony 
dealt with the Soviet empire, wit- 
nesses ranged far and wide across 
the globe. For example, C. W. Green- 
idge of the British Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety told the Committee that there 
has been great progress in reducing 
forced labor in Africa. But, he 
charged, remnants of forced labor 
still exist in the Union of South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia. Portu- 
gal’s African colonies and Madagas- 
car. 

Madame Elisabeth Ingrand and 
Théo Bernard of the International 
Commission Against Concentration 
Camps told of on-the-spot investiga- 
tions they had conducted in Spain 
and Greece. In Spain, said Madame 
Ingrand, the Government had per- 
mitted her commission to visit any 
penal settlement and to talk to pris- 
oners without any guards being pres- 
ent. She said that, of the 30,000 pris- 
oners in Spain, approximately 2,000 
political prisoners worked in prison 
factories and farms and 1,200 more 
in labor detachments. She added that 


conditions varied from normal for a 


such as 
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penal settlement in a poor country 
to miserable. 

In Greece, said Mr. Bernard, simi- 
lar facilities were made available to 
his group. He found no evidence of 
forced labor “except a few cases be- 
tween October 1949 and March 1950 
when some prisoners were forced to 
carry stones.” 

The press and radio in the Soviet 
empire ignored all this testimony. 
But they pounced upon and gleefully 
broadcast the charge by an Amer- 
ican that there are more than five 
million forced laborers in the United 
States! The allegation was made by 
Stetson Kennedy, whose articles have 
appeared in the Daily Worker and 
the (now defunct) Daily Compass, 
and who has participated in a host 
of Communist-front organizations. 
He echoed wild charges by spokes- 
men of the Kremlin when the UN’s 
Economic and Social Council voted 
a year-and-a-half ago to create the 
Forced Labor Committee. 

Despite their allegations, the 
Kremlin’s men tried to block the 
creation of the Committee because 
they feared that it would disclose to 
the world the truth about slave-labor 
the Soviet empire. 
These fears have been justified as 
scores of witnesses have piled up 
mountains of evidence attesting to 
the millions of people in forced-labor 
camps behind the Iron Curtain. 


STALIN'S CUTTLEFISH 


But, just as the cuttlefish emits an 
inky black liquid to muddy the water 
and escape when attacked, Stalin’s 
henchmen are now trying to muddy 
the record on slave labor. By this 
device, they hope to confuse and 
divide the free world. 

Kennedy was forced to admit that 
the U.S. Supreme Court had ruled 
that every state “must respect the 
Constitutional and statutory com- 
mand that it may not make failure to 
labor in discharge of a debt any 
part of a crime” and that no state 
may “directly or indirectly com- 
mand involuntary servitude, even if 
it was voluntarily contracted for.” 


conditions in 


Kennedy also glossed over the fact 
that the Department of Justice has a 
Civil Rights Division which has suc. 
cessfully prosecuted many private in- 
dividuals who have attempted to en- 
force peonage in violation of the 
Constitution. 

After questioning by reporters, 
Kennedy was prodded into admitting 
that the U.S. State Department had 
voluntarily invited the UN-ILO Com- 
mittee on Forced Labor to make on- 
the-spot investigations of any 
charges against the U.S. The Soviet 
Union, of course, has refused to lift 
the Iron Curtain to permit such in- 
vestigations. 

In short, Kennedy’s charges boom- 
eranged against the Communists. 
They only served to emphasize that 
the American Government acts off- 
cially to prevent forced labor. By 
way of contrast, the Soviet secret 
police and all the organs of the Com- 
munist states are used to impose 
forced labor upon millions of un- 
fortunates in the Soviet empire. 

These were among the major 
points in the testimony presented to 
the UN-ILO Committee on Forced 
Labor. And now, what have the 
hearings accomplished? They have 
added to the immense store of testi- 
mony the Committee amassed at 
hearings in New York last June. 
They have corroborated evidence 
presented by previous groups. They 
have added to the world’s aware- 
ness of the evil of slave labor and 
the necessity of abolishing this evil 
practice. 

But the Committee’s job is not yet 
done. The Committee plans to for- 
ward all charges of forced labor to 
the governments concerned with 
earnest requests for comment on 
them. Only after the governments 
have had ample time to reply will the 
Committee conclude its factual sur- 
vey of the extent and nature of 
forced labor throughout the world. 
And then—but only then—it will 
make its recommendations to the 
United Nations and the International 
Labor Organization. The world 
awaits that report with great interest. 
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Soviet Anti-Semitism: 
Two Studies 





EASTERN EUROPEAN CHILDREN REACHING HAIFA, 1948: STALIN NOW BARS ESCAPE TO THOUSANDS 


Communism 


and Zionism 
By M. Z. Frank 


HERE IS MORE than one kind of anti-Semitism, and 
Tinat displayed at the Prague purge may be said to 
be a somewhat new variety. It resembles the Nazi brand 
insofar as it had behind it the power and uninhibited 
savagery a totalitarian regime demonstrates toward its 
victims. It apes most kinds of organized anti-Semitism in 
that it selects Jews as a convenient scapegoat. The propa- 
ganda methods of Soviet anti-Semitism are, mutatis mu- 
tandi, more like Father Coughlin’s agitation in the 1930s 
—allegedly against some but not all Jews. In Coughlin’s 
case, it was only Jewish bankers, Jewish Communists, 
Jewish atheists and a few other types of Jewish scound- 
rels who were objects of attack—remarkably enough, 
the number who fell into Coughlin’s categories totaled 
about 150 per cent of all Jews; otherwise, the unlamented 
voice from Royal Oak cited the Papal Encyclical against 
anti-Semitism to show that he also opposed it. 

The Kremlin, like Father Coughlin, is not against 
the Jews. It is not even against the State of Israel. It is 
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only opposed to Zionism, Zionists and the Zionist rulers 
of Israel. That every one of the eleven Jews who were 
sentenced at Prague was a lifelong enemy of Zionism 
matters as little as the fact that they were also leaders 
of the Communist coup that is resulting in the destruction 
of Czech Jewry. Open exploitation of the bogey of Zion- 
ism as a cloak for introducing what may be called 
“creeping anti-Semitism” may be explained by an exam- 
ination of Soviet policy. 

Official Soviet anti-Semitism, though new, does not 
date from the Prague purge. Communist opposition to 
Zionism is so old that it may be said to antedate the 
Soviet regime. It has its roots in the initial opposition 
of the socialist movement to all forms of organized effort 
at national expression and, in particular, to Jewish na- 
tionalism. This policy was gradually modified, and 
Labor or Socialist Zionism was honored by being recog- 
nized at international democratic socialist gatherings. 
But in Communist Russia, antagonism to Zionism became 
more, not less, virulent. 

The original Soviet attitude toward national minorities 
has developed, through the years, into what is now a 
rabid Russian chauvinism that seeks to Russianize all 
ethnic groups in the Soviet Empire. Thirty-five years 
ago, Lenin and his comrades theoretically ignored the 
fact that a man may be a Russian, a Finn or a Turk and 
expressed what appeared to be a broad-minded attitude 
toward non-Russians. As a matter of practical politics, 
the Soviet Government granted each national minority 
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the right to use its own language (it even had new alpha- 
bets created for tribes which had had none), and spent 
money lavishly to build and give each minority its own 
theater, schools, newspapers, and so on. But the minority 
cultures so fostered had to fit into the Procrustean bed 
of what was then called “proletarian culture” (a bed 
which, incidentally, is becoming ever narrower and 
shorter). Significantly enough, the restrictions were most 
severe as applied to the Jews, and least severe as applied 
to the Moslems. For example, during the anti-religious 
campaigns of the early post-Revolutionary period, mani- 
festations of Jewish religious life came in for harsh treat- 
ment, while latitude was permitted the Moslems. 

Of the two languages in which Eastern European 
Jewry created its literature, Yiddish and modern 
Hebrew, the latter was arbitrarily declared counter-revo- 
lutionary, reactionary, obscurantist and imperialist, while 
the former was recognized as an instrument of proletar- 
ian culture. But the most heinous offense a Jew could 
commit was to be a Zionist. Jewish Communists who 
winked an eye at pious elders who performed the rites 
of circumcision might be expelled from the party or 
from their jobs. It was a punishable offense to be caught 
teaching Judaism, or even Hebrew grammar or secular 
literature, to youths under sixteen. All Hebrew schools 
were closed, and occasionally a Jew was sent to Siberia 
for composing an ode in Hebrew to the flowers of spring. 
But all these were as nothing compared to the crime of 
Zionism. 

During the early days of the Communist regime— 
which, in retrospect, now appear idyllic—some Zionists 
were permitted to emigrate to Palestine after serving a 
prison term for Zionist activity. A few Hebrew writers, 
including the great poets Bialik and Chernikhovsky, 
were allowed to leave largely as a result of the interces- 
sion of Maxim Gorki. For a while, the Commissar of 
Education, Anatole Lunacharsky, even financed the 
Hebrew Theater Habimah in Moscow because he hap- 
pened to like it. (Habimah is now Israel’s national theater 
and is located in Tel Aviv.) In time, however, the screws 
were tightened. 

After cutting Russian Jews off from their past and 
from their links with the Jews of other countries, the 
Soviet regime next rendered meaningless the so-called 
cultural autonomy it had given them. Within a single 
generation, Jewish communal and cultural life disap- 
peared. A few years ago, there still remained the right 
of a man to sing the praises of Stalin in Yiddish—today, 
this too is gone. In the Soviet Union of 1953, there is 
not one newspaper published in the Yiddish language, 
and the poets who only recently wrote in Yiddish com- 
paring Stalin to the sun have been liquidated. 

Whether or not Lenin originally intended the old lib- 
eral policy toward nationalities to be merely a transi- 
tional stage leading to the obliteration of their culture, 
as now seems to be the case, there was no doubt about 
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his position with regard to the Jews. He felt that the 
Jews, scattered as they were over several Soviet republics, 
had no right to a separate national existence. Zionism, 
apart from being bad to begin with, was regarded by 
him as especially evil because Britain had endorsed it. 
(Britain’s issuance of the Balfour Declaration on No- 
vember 2, 1917, practically coincided with the Bolshevik 
seizure of power on November 7.) Zionism was then a 
tool of British imperialism, just as today it is a tool of 
American imperialism. 

Russia before 1917 was the largest center of Zionism 
in the world, as well as of the movement to revive and 
modernize the Hebrew language. What Bolshevik repres- 
sion has meant is best characterized by Israeli Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion. Addressing a class of graduating 
cadets in 1950, he said that not since the days of the 
Roman Emperor Hadrian, who decreed death for any- 
one found teaching Judaism or practicing circumcision, 
had Jews been subjected to such an organized attempt 
to destroy them spiritually. There is an intimate connec- 
tion between Zionism and the tragedy of the Jews. Cer- 
tainly anti-Semitism makes Zionists of Jews. The Com- 
munists at first outlawed both, but now they sanction 
anti-Semitism under the guise of anti-Zionism. 

Dark rumors of anti-Semitism infecting even high Sov- 
iet circles percolated down to Jews in the free countries 
in the 1930s. After the first Moscow trials, many of 
whose victims were Jews, there took place a notable de- 
crease in the number of Jews in the higher echelons of 
the Communist hierarchy. When Hitler invaded western 
Russia, he found ready collaborators among the local 
populations. “Not a single German hand touched them,” 
I was told in Israel by a survivor of the great massacre 
of the Jews in Kiev whose family was wiped out. “The 
pogromists were all disciples of Stalin. The Nazis merely 
directed them.” 

Thirty years of suppression did not, however, ex- 
tinguish hope and yearning in the Russian Jew for the 
recreation of a Jewish state in Palestine. The murder of 
six million European Jews, the anti-Semitic tide in Rus- 
sia, the rise of Israel and Russia’s temporary and ex- 
pedient support of the Zionist cause, all brought to the 
surface the old aspirations of Russian Jewry. On the 
Day of Atonement in 1948, Israel’s first Ambassador 
to the U.S.S.R., Mrs. Golda Myerson, attended a syna- 
gogue in Moscow. All she said to the congregation was 
this sentence in Yiddish: “Thank you for remaining 
Jews.” Thousands of Jews thereupon followed her 
silently from the synagogue into the streets, many of 
them weeping. This was the first spontaneous popular 
demonstration ever to take place in Stalin’s Moscow. Mrs. 
Myerson had to be promptly recalled to Tel Aviv, and 
Ilya Ehrenburg, Stalin’s Jew, published a letter to a 
Jewish youth “explaining” that Zionism is a reactionary 
force. Soon afterward, there began a virulent campaign 
against “rootless cosmopolitans,” and scores of literary 
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and artistic figures who had bowed and scraped before 
Stalin, but who had committed the crime of being born 
Jewish, were liquidated. The Prague purge was simply 
an extension of this campaign. 

Soviet policy has evolved from anti-Zionism in 1917 
to anti-Semitism in 1952 in typical zig-zag fashion. 

In the 1920s, a seemingly sincere attempt was made 
by certain Bolshevik leaders headed by the late Soviet 
President Mikhail Kalinin to settle Russian Jews in an 
autonomous territory, Biro-Bidjan, in eastern Siberia. 
The project failed—perhaps because Jews were not in- 
terested in Biro-Bidjan or because the Soviet Govern- 
ment did not have its heart in it—but served a useful 
propaganda purpose. Biro-Bidjan was used abroad to 
counter the arguments of liberals perturbed by the op- 
pression of Zionism in Russia. Long after it had petered 
out, American Communists were still collecting money 
in its name which they poured into other party ventures. 

In 1929, the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem organized 
Ar... riots against the Zionists, and the Jewish Commu- 
nists of Palestine were found to be in league with him. 
American Jewish Communists welcomed the riots (in- 
stigated by the spreading of a rumor that Jews had de- 
stroyed the Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem) as the begin- 
ning of a social revolution in the Middle East. 

In 1936, when a second wave of violence broke out, 
again organized by the Mufti, but this time with the 
help of Nazi and Fascist agents, Palestine’s Jewish Com- 
munists demanded the arming of the Arabs and disarm- 
ing of the Zionists. Here, however, they misinterpreted 
the Moscow line. It was the era of the Popular Front, and 
Moscow worried about the effect of the Palestine party’s 
demand upon Jewish opinion in the democratic world. 
Increasing tension between Britain and the Zionists, and 
rising Nazi-Fascist influence upon Arab leaders, led to 
a reconsideration of Kremlin policy. Haltingly, it began 
to follow, in reverse, the Middle East policy of Mussolini. 

Mussolini had begun by wooing the Zionists, but 
when he evoked no response he turned against them as 
tools of British imperialism and proclaimed himself the 
protector of Islam. The Kremlin had begun by wooing 
the Arabs, but when it lost them to Mussolini and Hitler 
it soft-pedaled anti-Zionism in its propaganda to Europe 
and America. Attempts were made in America to estab- 
lish friendly relations with Zionists, while Zionism was 
repressed in Russia as much as ever. At first, the Soviet 
Union favored a bi-national state in Palestine under the 
trusteeship of the United Nations, but later Gromyko 
came out for a Jewish state. 

The demonstration by Moscow Jews in honor of Golda 
Myerson may explain the stiffening of anti-Zionism in 
Russia, but the new, anti-Israel note in Soviet propa- 
ganda stems from other causes. Russia is disappointed in 
Israel. The height of its disappointment occurred a year 
ago, when the seamen’s strike in Haifa was suppressed 
by the Israeli police (fortunately, without serious cas- 
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ualties). Whatever the strikers’ legitimate grievances, the 
Communists and the pro-Communist Mapam party, and 
especially Mapam leader Moshe Sneh, showed an unusual 
interest in the strike which betrayed the fact that Com- 
inform agents had infiltrated the seamen and manipulated 
the strike from behind the scenes. Israel’s merchant 
marine would today be at the mercy of the Cominform 
had the Communist-engineered strike succeeded. 

The Kremlin has failed to suppress in most Russian 
Jews their feeling of kinship for Jews elsewhere, their 
profound reaction to the Nazi slaughter of six million 
European Jews, and their natural satisfaction at the 
realization of a 2,000-year-old dream in Israel. The 
Prague purge is an admission of this failure. It repre- 
sents the desperate fury of a brute force helpless before 
the transcendent power of the spirit. 


The Future of 


Russian Jewry 
By David J. Dallin 


. HE RECENT anti-Semitic Prague trial only serves to 
underline a painfully obvious fact: If Moscow’s 
campaign against the West continues to mount in fury, 
Soviet Jews will ultimately share the fate of other na- 
tionalities which Stalin has branded “disloyal.” If war 
breaks out, they will be wiped out like a number of 
other ethnic groups which were obliterated in 1942-44 
for alleged sympathy with the Nazi enemy. Then, the 
victims were the Volga Germans, Crimean Tartars, 
Chechens, Ingushes and Kalmucks. This time, they will 
be, first and foremost, the Jews. 

The notion of nationalities which are “disloyal” in 
their entirety is one of Joseph Stalin’s personal con- 
tributions to Communist doctrine. There is no need to 
establish the guilt of individuals or even to accuse them 
of specific crimes. The mere fact of ethnic origin is suffi- 
cent to justify punishment in the form of mass deporta- 
tion to remote, barren regions of the Soviet Union, while 
all traces of the people’s nationhood, its culture, its 
“autonomous” state are wiped out forever. 

I have met witnesses of one of these operations. Them- 
selves Jewish Socialists who had been deported to the 
deserts of Central Asia, they had watched a doomed 
nation arriving: men, women and children from the 
Caucasus, in light clothing, unloading from freight cars 
in the middle of the Kazakhstan desert. No provision had 
been made for their care, and the local population was 
too frightened to offer much help. Within a few weeks, 
they were dying like flies from cold, sickness and hunger. 

Why are the Jews, for centuries hounded and per- 
secuted under the Tsars, now heading the list of Stalin’s 
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“disloyal” elements? Chiefly because Russian Jews are, 
of all groups in the Soviet Union, the most apt to re- 
ject the current anti-Western campaign. This is even true. 
to some extent, of Jewish Communists, who in other re- 
spects follow the party as slavishly as their comrades. 
For historical reasons, the Jews have for centuries had 
closer ties with the West than the rest of Russia’s 
population. A great many had lived, visited or studied in 
Western countries. Countless others, as a result of the 
large-scale Jewish emigration to Western Europe and 
the United States in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century, have relatives abroad. Moreover, Yiddish, 





TEL AVIV: A CHERISHED GOAL FOR RUSSIAN JEWS 


the mother tongue of most Russian Jews, is closely 
akin to German, providing a linguistic link with the 
people of Germany. Austria and Switzerland. Whenever 
the Soviet Government has found it expedient to raise the 
Iron Curtain slightly, as in the years 1941-46, there has 
been a flood of correspondence between Russian Jews 
and their kinsmen abroad. During the hard times of the 
war and immediate postwar period, moreover, money 
and parcels streamed into Russia from Jewish communi- 
ties and individuals in the United States. 

That is why Soviet Jews find it difficult to swallow 
Stalin’s crude, primitive anti-Western propaganda. They 
will not accept the myth that American soldiers in Korea 
gouge out the eyes of newborn infants and force the 
mothers to swallow them. They cannot be convinced that 
thousands of unemployed are dying of starvation in the 
streets of American cities and that the U.S. is prepar- 
ing a war so DuPont can make a few more millions. 

They also refuse to believe that the standard of living 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Rumania—where many 
of them still have friends and relatives—has shot up since 
those countries’ incorporation into Stalin’s empire. Nor 
are they happy at the sight of Moscow promoting that 
strange amalgam of East German Communists and Nazis 
which goes by the name of “Socialist Unity party.” 





Communism is the most completely monolithie of all 
international movements, and it ruthlessly bars all in- 
dividual or national deviations from the official “line.” 
Yet, certain segments of this worldwide movement de 
have their own characteristic features, and Communism 
as it exists among Jews is one of them. It is no coinci- 
dence that, in the first of the famous Moscow Trials, ten 
of the sixteen defendants—like eleven of the fourteen 
more recently at Prague—were Jews. and that all were 
sentenced to death and summarily executed. Nor was it 
a coincidence that the leader of the international Com- 
munist opposition to Stalinism was Leon Trotsky, with 
his broader international outlook than that of Stalin. 

Among non-Communist Russian Jews, on the other 
hand, the new State of Israel is a cherished goal. The 
ardent desire of Russian Jews to emigrate to Israel, which 
has become obvious in spite of all repression, is re- 
garded by the regime as another sign of disloyalty. The 
anti-Semitic trend in Kremlin policy, which would have 
reached broad proportions by now anyway, has been 
intensified by the increasing pro-Zionism among Rus- 
sia’s 2,000,000 Jews. 

Officially, there is no anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union. There are laws prohibiting and penalizing anti- 
Semitism, and books and newspapers cite old statements 
by Stalin denouncing it as “a remnant of cannibalism.” 
Behind the facade of hypocritical phrases, however, the 
situation of Russian Jews is deteriorating steadily: and, 
today, it is far more serious—if not critical—than public 
opinion in this country realizes. Without avowing its 
intentions openly, the Government is trying to whip up 
latent prejudice against the Jews and make anti-Semitism 
a universal, obligatory attitude. “We are suffocating,” 
said a recent clandestine message from members of the 
Moscow Jewish community. “All hope is lost.” 

The Soviet press, which ordinarily does not publish 
court reports, frequently refers to embezzlers, racketeers 
and black-marketeers with Jewish names. The term “cos- 
mopolitan,” widely used in the press three or four years 
ago when the anti-Semitic trend was in its initial stages, 
has been replaced by the more outspoken word “Zionist.” 
Today, every Jewish Communist who shows signs of 
independent thinking or deviationism is accused of 
“Zionist” disloyalty to the Soviet state. 

Recently, Prof. Samson Soloveitchik of the University 
of Kansas City conducted an interesting piece of re- 
search: He compared the article on anti-Semitism in the 
first edition of the authoritative Great Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia, published in 1926, with that in the second edition 
(appearing in a volume published in 1950). The space 
devoted to the subject had been cut down from eight 
columns to two, and anti-Semitism in pre-Revolutionary 
Russia, which filled 200 lines in 1926, now takes up 20. 
The references to anti-Semitic pogroms in the Ukraine 
and Poland have been deleted in the new edition, as has 
all mention of anti-Semitism in Rumania. Of the meager 
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space now allotted to the problem, a considerable part 
concerns Britain and the United States. Declares the 
Encyclopedia, which is printed in 300,000 copies and 
represents the last word in official Soviet doctrine: 

“After the Second World War, imperialist reaction 
in Britain, the United States and other capitalist coun- 
tries started to forcefully stimulate anti-Semitism. . . 
Anti-Semitism there finds its expression in pogroms, in 
base statements by the corrupt bourgeois press, in the 
system of restrictions on jobs for the Jewish popula- 
fom. ... 

“In the United States, Jews are, in principle, not 
admitted to [Federal and state] jobs; in schools, ad- 
mittance of Jews is limited to a fixed percentage; poor 
Jews are removed to ghettos. In Great Britain, un- 
bridled anti-Semitic propaganda is conducted with the 
connivance of the Labor Government.” 

In any discussion of Soviet anti-Semitism, the reader 
should be warned against one superficially plausible, but 
actually false and dangerous, theory. The Jews were 


cruelly persecuted in Tsarist Russia, and now here is 
the same pattern repeating itself under the Soviets. 
Doesn’t it follow, one is tempted to ask, that anti-Semit- 
ism in Russia is anchored in the people’s very soul, 
and there is therefore no future for the unhappy Jewish 
minority regardless of the political system? 

There are no facts to support this contention and many 
to refute it. Moreover, it has the effect, in a sense, of 
exonerating the Kremlin by making it appear as a ser- 
vant of the people and its anti-Jewish policy as a reflec- 
tion of the popular will. In reality, anti-Semitic move- 
ments in Russia have always been primarily politically 
inspired and only to a small degree the product of popu- 
lar feeling. This is the case today just as it was before 
the Revolution. Soviet anti-Semitism is an integral part 
of the drive against the West, of expansionism, of mili- 
tarism and preparation for war. It stands and falls with 
this policy. 








U. S. Leaders Denounce Prague Trial 


President Truman, President-elect Eisenhower and other U.S. leaders protested the anti-Semitic Prague trial in 

special messages to a mass meeting on December 21 sponsored by the Jewish Labor Committee. Among those 

denouncing the new anti-Semitism were Governor Adlai Stevenson, Senators Kefauver, Douglas, Humphrey and 
Lehman, and CIO President Walter Reuther. The Truman and Eisenhower messages follow: 


President Harry S. Truman 


IN RESPONSE to your telegram of December 11, in- 
forming me of the Joint Labor Conference scheduled 
for Sunday, December 21, to protest the anti-Semitic 
aspects of the recent Communist political trial in Prague. 
I should like to assure you of my sympathy and support. 

The Prague trial follows closely the pattern estab- 
lished in the Moscow purge trials of the 1930s. The pat- 
tern of purging its own ex-leaders has since been dupli- 
cated in nearly every European area under the control 
of the Kremlin. The purge trials have all been char- 
acterized by false charges, forced testimony and induced 
confessions. To these, the Prague Communists have now 
added anti-Semitism. 

The tragic fate of six million Jews at the hands of 
other totalitarian regimes does not permit us to witness 
the use of anti-Semitism without protest. The Jewish 
people are not alone in their concern over the implica- 
tions of the Prague trial for the Jewish communities in 
Czechoslovakia and in the other Soviet satellite areas in 
Easiern Europe. Decent men everywhere are disturbed by 
the revelations of the Prague trial. We Americans cannot 
condemn these procedures too forcefully. The persecution 
of political, racial or religious minority groups is con- 
trary to everything we stand for and believe in. 

I am glad to add my voice to the protests over this 
latest demonstration of what the Communists call “jus- 
tice.” 
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President-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower 


ONCE AGAIN, the evil of totalitarianism stands nakedly 
revealed to all the world. The trial in Prague of Rudolf 
Slansky and his associates was a mockery of civilized 
and humanitarian values. Slansky and his associates were 
used to rule Czechoslovakia in the interests of Soviet 
Communism until, it seems, even they were no longer 
pliant tools and could serve their masters better by being 
executed. But their trial and execution, like every under- 
taking by a dictatorship, had to be a political act. This 
particular political act was designed to loose a campaign 
of rabid anti-Semitism through Soviet Russia and the 
satellite nations of Eastern Europe. The Communists, 
like the Russian Tsars and the German Nazis, are using 
the Jews as scapegoats for the failure of their regime. 

I am honored to take my stand with American Jewry, 
the trade unionists, and all the other men and women 
of decent instincts who are participating in your meet- 
ing. It will help to show the world the indignation all 
America feels at the outrages perpetrated by the Soviets 
against the sacred principles of our civilization. It will 
be of further help, also, in teaching our own people and 
other peoples to distinguish progress from reaction, to 
look behind the Soviet Communist mask of false promise 
and false ideology and see the horrid reality of cruelty 
and barbarism. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


NE OF THE most heartening 
i of news from the Far 
East in some time was contained in 
two dispatches about the island-based 
guerrilla warfare of the Chinese Na- 
tionalists, by Henry R. Lieberman in 
the New York Times of December 7 
and 8. Lieberman deserves special 
commendation for turning up a story 
which suggests favorable potential- 
ities for our Far Eastern strategy. 

While Nationalist forces on For- 
mosa are immobilized by an Amer- 
ican decision which should have been 
rescinded as soon as the Chinese 
Communists entered the Korean War, 
minor but spirited Nationalist raids 
are under way from a chain of some 
thirty-five small islands which dot 
the China coast from Shanghai to the 
neighborhood of Canton. These 
islands also maintain liaison with 
mainland guerrillas. On the island 
of Shangtachen, Mr. Lieberman 
found the headquarters of the 
“Chekiang-Kiangsu Anti-Communist 
National Salvation Army,” under the 
command of a Nationalist general. 
As this army is largely recruited 
from relatives of those who perished 
in the mass terror introduced since 
the Korean War, as well as from in- 
dividuals who escaped this terror, its 
morale is very different from that of 
the exhausted, bewildered Nationalist 
conscripts who collapsed before the 
Communists in 1949, 

Underlying much defeatist think- 
ing about our Far Eastern strategy 
are very questionable assumptions. 
First, it is taken for granted that Na- 
tionalist forces would be no more 
effective than they were in 1949. Sec- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Help the Chinese 
Free Themselves 


ond, it is assumed that the attitude 
of the Chinese people toward Com- 
munism has not been changed by the 
experience of Communist rule. 

Here, the experience of the Rus- 
sian Revolution may be instructive. 
Resistance to Communist seizure of 
power was slight in November 1917. 
There were only a handful of casual- 
ties when the Winter Palace, head- 
quarters of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, was stoned. Even the Cos- 
sacks—proud, free and _ relatively 
well-to-do farmers—threw up _ the 
sponge with little struggle. 

But the mood of the peasants 
changed rapidly under the influence 
of grain requisitions and the general 
cruelty of the new regime. The suc- 
cesses of the White armies of Kol- 
chak and Denikin in 1919 would 
have been impossible without wide- 
spread peasant support in the Cos- 
sack regions, the Ukraine and the 
Volga. 

What was true in Russia may not, 
of necessity, be true in China. But 
it is surely reasonable to expect some 
changes in the peasant attitude toward 
Communism when the Communists 
no longer are seen as “share-the- 
wealth” advocates, but as stern task- 
masters, tax-collectors and mass ex- 
ecutioners. 

Obviously, no huge forces can op- 
erate from the tiny islands off the 
China coast. But what is going on 
from these islands in a small way 
could be expanded tenfold on two 
conditions—that Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces receive complete freedom to 
organize commando raids from For- 
mosa itself, and that the United 


States give a high priority to sup. 
plying all the arms and technical 
equipment the raiders can use. 

In this way, little raids could be. 
come big raids, keeping the Com. 
munists constantly off balance, forc- 
ing them to tie up large numbers of 
troops guarding a long and rugged 
coast, making every local Communist 
tyrant in the coastal area a poor life- 
insurance risk. Ultimately, when it 
became possible to find out where 
the greatest popular sympathy might 
be expected, there could be the 
seizure of a beachhead, which would 
become a rallying point for all the 
suppressed anti-Communist forces in 
China. 

Given the hostile attitude toward 
the Chinese Nationalists which per- 
vaded the State Department under 
Secretaries Marshall and Acheson, 
there was never a chance that such a 
program would be considered on its 
merits or get reasonable material 
backing. Now it should get high 
priority under a new administration 
which is not bound to the limita- 
tions of its predecessors. 

Politically as well as militarily. 
any successful initiative coming from 
the Chinese Nationalists would be of 
the greatest importance. For our 
aim is not to conquer or subjugate 
the unfortunate peoples who live un- 
der Communist despotism. What we 
want is to help them free themselves. 
China is the logical place to begin 
a practical job of liberation, because 
the Chinese Communists, by waging 
war against us, free us from the inhi- 
bitions which still hold good in 
Europe. 

Another step that seems most de- 
sirable is to end the deadlock on the 
prisoner question and the unsavory 
aroma about the Indian resolution by 
unconditionally releasing all Korean 
and Chinese prisoners who give a 
convincing impression of being anti- 
Communist. Then Stalin and Mao 
would have to find a new pretext for 
continuing the war, since we would 
be quite willing to return all other 
Chinese and Korean prisoners in ex- 
change for our own. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Croce and Italian Liberalism 


Benedetto Croce, Man and Thinker. 
By Cecil Sprigge. 
Yale. 64 pp. $2.50. 


THE RECENT death of Benedetto 
Croce makes this little book par- 
ticularly timely. The author, a for- 
mer Manchester Guardian corre- 
spondent in Rome and one of the 
most learned British observers of 
Italian politics and culture, has 
brought genuine love and an intui- 
tive comprehension to the task of 
interpreting the life and thought of 
the great Italian philosopher and 
historian. 

Croce was part of the liberal tra- 
dition out of which modern Italy 
was born. The son of a rich Southern 
landowner, he lost his parents as a 
boy and was brought up in Rome by 
his uncle Spaventa, a leading Italian 
liberal. It was in Naples, however, 
that he found himself rediscovering 
the great tradition of Vico’s Scienza 
Nuova; while the impact of German 
thought. particularly Hegel, really 
opened up his mind and ultimately 
led him to give Italy a neo-idealistic 
Philosophy of Spirit. 

In the early 1900s, when Italian 
youth was being educated in a spirit 
of cold positivism and worn-out 
Classicism, Croce’s reappraisal of 
literary, moral and political values 
had the force of a revolution and 
breathed new life into Italian think- 
ing. In pre-Fascist times, to be a 
“Crocean” was not only fashionable 
but almost obligatory among the 
Italian intelligentsia. Yet, Croce’s 
metaphysical and metapolitical doc- 
trines would never have had such an 
impact had it not been for his theory 
of esthetics. Out of this arose the 
Filosofia dello Spirito, which be- 
came a leading intellectual move- 
ment in Italy and, to some extent, 
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Reviewed by Bogdan Raditsa 
Professor of Modern European History, 
Fairleigh Dickinson College 


throughout the Continent of Europe. 

In establishing the “priority of 
esthetics” over other diciplines of 
the spirit, Croce succeeded in purg- 
ing the old schools of a great many 
rigid, outmoded forms. Where he 
erred was in his failure to impose 
necessary limitations on the creative 
impulse — and, by extension, on 
moral, economic and political ac- 
tions. In creative art, it seemed 
worthwhile and permissible to try 
anything; but the same principle, 
applied to man’s political and eco- 
nomic self-expression, proved utterly 
inadequate. History, after all, looks 
down with the same bland indiffer- 
ence on the dark epochs of tyranny 
and the bright days of freedom. 
Croce’s philosophy could easily be 
used to explain away the crimes of 
Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin—as, in- 
deed, its author glossed over the 
reign of the Bourbons in Neapolitan 
history as well as various periods of 
reaction in nineteenth-century Italian 
and European history. 

In reading his History of Italy, 
one is struck by Croce’s failure to 
levy a share of blame for the rise of 
Fascism on the monarchy, toward 
which he shows an inordinate de- 
gree of tolerance. As devoted to the 
Italian monarchy as Hegel was to 
the Prussian, he saw in the Savoys 
and the Giolittis the triumph of a 
certain easy-going liberalism, though 
it was through that very “liberal- 
ism” of Italian politics that Musso- 
lini was able to seize power. 

Even after the assassination of 
Maiteotti, Croce cast his vote of con- 
fidence in the regime in the Italian 
Senate. It was only, as Mr. Sprigge 


correctly notes, when his former 
philosophical colleague, Giovanni 
Gentile, came out with the “Mani- 
festo of the Fascist Intellectuals” 
that Croce replied with his “Liberal 
Manifesto,” defining Fascism as “an 
incoherent and bizarre mixture of 
appeals to authority and demagogy.” 
Instead of going into exile like so 
many Italian intellectuals, Croce re- 
mained in Italy, continuing to pub- 
lish his works, which, he later main- 
tained, Mussolini tolerated out of 
“vanity” and “the dictator’s desire 
to have a retort ready when foreign- 
ers declared that literature was muz- 
zled in Fascist Italy.” A man like 
Ferrero, when offered the opportun- 
ity, left the country; so did Salve- 
mini and Borgese, toward whom 
Croce was often unjust. 

But Croce’s major responsibility 
for the present world crisis lies in 
his assertion that every human ac- 
tion, when placed in its correct his- 
torical context, is justified by the 
mere fact of having happened. In a 
world of ascendant totalitarianism, 
this vague and infinitely tempting 
doctrine has offered many young 
people a seeming moral justification 
for plunging into political adventures 
whose result was to strengthen the 
forces of tyranny. In his latter years, 
frightened by what he had seen, 
Croce made a great many revisions 
and refinements of his earlier think- 
ing. Having seen the abyss to which 
Fascism led his country, and the 
subsequent threat of Communism, he 
recognized the need for establishing 
certain limitations in order to pre- 
vent the overthrow of freedom. 

Croce, it must be admitted, often 
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CROCE coxtmere 


approached a subject superficially. 
Thus, he denied Russian nineteenth- 
century thinkers the right to call 
themselves philosophers simply be- 
cause they did not fall within his 
methodological framework. And in 
spite of his opposition to Communist 
doctrine, he allowed himself to be 
influenced by the favorable attitude 
some leading Communists took 
toward his writings. “[I] regarded 
the Communists,” he said not long 
ago, “as allies of the liberals in the 


opposition against Fascism, and 
always maintain courteous relations 
with them.” Nevertheless, when I met 
Croce for the last time in Rome in 
1946. he offered this trenchant im- 


pression of Soviet Man: 


“I remember very well when 
Vishinsky and his companions 
came to see me at Capri during 
the recent war. They never had a 
nice word about the landscape, 
the sun and the sea which we all 
enjoyed so much. That frightened 
me more than anything else. How 


could men faced with such beau- 

ties of nature be so indifferent?” 

This humanity was Croce’s finest 
trait. A true Neapolitan, he believed 
even in the darkest hours that free. 
dom would ultimately triumph over 
tyranny. From 1925 on, he was very 
much alone, forgotten by Italian 
youth. Yet, I remember how, on the 
walks we used to take together. he 
was always firm in his belief that the 
dominant strain in human history 
must be the impulse toward freedom. 





A Giant of Classical Economics 


The Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo. 
Ed. by Piero Sraffa, with Maurice Dobb. 


Cambridge. 9 volumes. $4.75 each. 


MorE THAN twenty years in the 
making, this set of the collected writ- 
ings of David Ricardo, the famous 
nineteenth-century British economist. 
is a monumental paradigm of schol- 
arship. Piero Sraffa, in collaboration 
with Maurice Dobb, has done a re- 
markable service in searching for 
lost documents, editing and collating 
divergent editions of old books, and 
tracking down obscure references un- 
til they are able to withstand the 
sharpest of bibliographical scrutiny. 

The son of an orthodox Jew, 
Ricardo rejected his native religion 
when his father opposed his mar- 
riage to a Quakeress. With a small 
initial capital of £800, he embarked 
on a_ stock-brokerage career and, 
within a decade, accumulated a for- 
tune later estimated by some of his 
friends at over £2 million. He was 
now but 30 years old; retiring from 
business, he soon adopted the life of 
a gentleman farmer. One day, while 
traveling in the south of England, he 
began Adam Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions; this was more than a casual 
intellectual exercise, for it focused 
virtually his entire attention on the 
new science of political economy. 

Ricardo often complained of his 
difficulty in writing. The impediments 
he must have felt in composition are 
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emphasized in this handsome set of 
nine volumes, which comprise the 
renowned Principles, the Notes on 
Malthus, all the briefer works 
(Ricardo, like most of his nineteenth- 
century compatriots, was an able and 
prolific pamphleteer), the Parlia- 
mentary speeches and the letters. His 
terse and economical style usually 
bordered on the obscure. Ricardo 
was not nearly so adept at literary 
exposition as was Adam Smith; all 
too often, he wrote as though his 
readers could instantaneously absorb 
complex propositions on such re- 
condite matters as value, wages, out- 
put and profits. 

Utilizing a new technique of an- 
alysis, Ricardo brought to economics 
a powerful innate predilection for in- 
ductive argument. His aim was to 
establish universal general principles 
of economic action. This he did with 
the dispassion of the physical scien- 
tist and with a calm that reflected his 
own quiet and modest personality. 
Ricardo was described by contempor- 
aries as a man who listened with 
eagerness to what others might say, 
but still knew how to buttress his 
own beliefs with incisive arguments. 

These were the days when England 
was enjoying a brief respite after a 
violent eight-year war with France. 


The national debt had doubled and 
this disturbed the business com- 
munity. Pitt had introduced his 
famous sinking fund, which Ricardo 
was later to condemn in some of his 
most trenchant Parliamentary talks. 
Industrial England was expanding, 
domestic wheat was no longer suft- 
cient to feed a growing factory 
populace, and the Corn Laws were 
being attacked by Manchesterian lib- 
erals, Philosophical Radicals and 
Ricardians. Steam was rapidly emerg- 
ing as a major power source and the 
British proletariat was entering the 
inferno of the early factory system. 
A moribund landed aristocracy was 
clashing with a vigorous, adventur- 
ous middle class. 

Ricardo was a landowner and 
might have been expected to iden- 
tify himself with the old order. But 
this was not the case, for, in all his 
writings, he advanced views destined 
to become the keystone of bourgeois 
economic ideology. The chief prob- 
lem of political economy, he said, 
was to discover how the revenue of 
society was proportioned among the 
classes. In this process, he argued, 
there existed an irreconcilable an- 
tagonism between the landlords, on 
the one hand, and industrialists and 
workers, on the other. Ricardo’s pam- 
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phlets and letters make it apparent 
that his sympathies were with the 
latter. 

The post-Napoleonic bullion con- 
troversy first brought Ricardo to the 
public’s attention; today we would 
call this the inflation problem. It was 
Ricardo’s analysis that established 
the pattern for our present under- 
standing of this vexatious question. 
Scoring his opponents with quiet in- 
tellectual assurance, he demonstrated 
again and again what we all know 
now as the basic cause of inflation 
—an excess supply of money or its 
substitutes. 

Classical economics, which Ricar- 
do did so much to establish, was im- 
portant because it introduced the 
notion of a self-determining system 
in social science. Despite the obvious 
Cartesian elements, it successfully 
highlighted the ideas of social in- 
terrelationship and interdependence. 
Ricardo made a considerable con- 
tribution to this intellectual develop- 
ment by his stress on cause and effect 
in economic behavior. Nevertheless, 
there is a tendency today to reject 
his doctrinal system without realizing 
that such a reaction ought to be 
directed only against the outmoded 
and essentially inhumane elements. 
The technique that Ricardo initiated 
—that of abstracting from a complex 
matrix of events in order to ob- 
serve the operation of the main 
factors—is still valid. To dispose of 
this together with such dogmatic 
propositions as the subsistence theory 
of wages would be tossing out the 
baby with the bath. 

Perhaps the major barrier to our 
comprehension of Ricardian econom- 
ics has been our reluctance to accept 
the notion that, under competition, 
wages and profits each tend toward 
uniformity. This idea, which to us 
appears so odd, was predicated on a 
mobility of capital and labor that 
was not unreal in Ricardo’s own day. 
Prices then exhibited a flexibility to 
which we, with our monopolistic sit- 
uations, are unaccustomed, and 
ratios of exchange did tend to ap- 
proximate underlying cost ratios. 
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Ricardo was therefore able to use 
these fairly realistic propositions to 
build a conceptual model of marvel- 
ous simplicity, within which re- 
sources moved quickly in response to 
changes in demand and where profit 
was always adversely affected by 
high wages. 

The Ricardian system implied, too, 
that the economy, if undisturbed by 
foreign elements, would operate in 
perfect and delicate balance. Profit 
could not be influenced by consumer 
spending, since it was the relation 
of wages to output that was decisive. 
Moreover, depression was something 
that in no way might be generated 
within the economic order itself. 
since every product sooner or later 
had its buyer. This was indeed a 
comforting doctrine for a middle 
class rapidly coming to political pow- 
er and it soon dominated the social 
thinking of the Anglo-Saxon world. 

The lone voice in opposition, cur- 
iously enough, belonged to Thomas 
R. Malthus, the gloomy parson of 
population-theory fame. He and 
Ricardo met for the first time in 
1811 and a correspondence ensued 
which was doubtless the most fruitful 
in economic literature. Almost a third 
of the 555 letters included in this 
definitive edition are the product of 
this friendship, which, despite the 
sharp differences of opinion, con- 
tinued up to Ricardo’s untimely 
death in 1823. The two men were al- 
ways concerned with the permanent 
problems of economics: foreign ex- 
change, rent, the price of grain, a 
non-variable basis for value, the 
causes of depression. Yet they were 
seldom able to agree on basic defini- 
tions and there are moments in the 
correspondence when it seems that 
neither knew what the other was say- 
ing. 

Malthus was the empiricist in this 
debate, continually citing statistics 
and appealing to historical fact. He 
was disturbed by falling demand and 
he refused to ascribe unemployment 
to mere accident. He argued that un- 
spent funds were not always counter- 
balanced by investment. Thus, dis- 


proportions between saving and in- 
vestment were a distinct possibility 
and the resultant lag in effective de- 
mand could easily create a “glut.” 
Malthus’s specific remedy for the ail- 
ment—continued consumption, espec- 
ially of luxuries, by the upper classes 
—strikes the modern economist as 
of doubtful worth, but it cannot be 
denied that, in this debate, it was 
Malthus rather than Ricardo who 
came closer to the truth. Ricardo 
simply failed to understand that de- 
mand was the key to economic mo- 
tion. The late Lord Keynes once re- 
marked that Ricardo’s victory in this 
dispute set back for decades the 
progress of economic thought. In this 
harsh judgment one cannot help but 
concur. 
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By Eva C. Wunderlich 


Literary Letter from Germany 


MUNICH 
RAVELING through Germany, 
T one is amazed at the reconstruc- 
tion since 1945. Much of the wreck- 
age has been cleared away. In many 
places, streets have been rebuilt. 
Houses have been restored, many in 
their beautiful pre-Hitler style and 
others showing American influence. 
One soon finds oneself wondering 
whether this architectural restoration 
is paralleled by revival in a field 
even more symptomatic of a people’s 
culture, that is, in literature. What 
are the German people reading to- 
day? 

German literature today, like Ger- 
many itself, is divided into Eastern 
and Western sections. The Russian 
Zone is inaccessible to the observer, 
but it is still possible to slip into 
the Eastern Sector of Berlin to 
browse in the bookstores. At first, 
these stores make a good impression. 
They show good taste in their ex- 
hibits and carry quite a few books 
on modern art. But the fiction is 
pretty meager. One finds a great 
variety of novels by Hermann Hesse 
and Thomas Mann, even (strange to 
say) those dealing with the German 
bourgeoisie. As for older literature, 
there are some small editions of 
Theodor Fontane and Anette von 
Droste-Hiilshoff, who are representa- 
tive of the bourgeoisie and aristoc- 
racy, respectively, but for some in- 
conceivable reason are billed as au- 
thors of “exciting crime literature.” 

Few of the contemporary authors 
living in the Sector are shown. One 
notes the older works of Anna 
Seghers, Bert Brecht and Arnold 
Zweig, as well as Johannes E. Bech- 
er’s blatant propaganda and Stephan 
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Hermlin’s submissive hymns to Stal- 
in and other Soviet leaders. The nar- 
ratives by unknown authors exhibit- 
ed in the shops are straight “proletar- 
ian literature.’ The authors are 
manual workers who produce crude 
propaganda on behalf of work 
brigades, increased production and 
the Soviet system. I was unable to 
see any of the notable German lit- 
erary figures now living in the East 
Zone. Bert Brecht lives a hermit- 
like existence and refuses to grant 
interviews. Arnold Zweig, an invalid, 
is equally unapproachable. 

While the residents of the Soviet 
Zone have no freedom to pursue their 
literary literary 
market in West Germany leaves much 
to be desired for other reasons. 
The chief difficulty is that the edu- 
cated middle class, which prior to 
Hitler and Werld War II constituted 
the most important reading public, 
no longer exisis. The educated today 
have no money to spend, while the 
new wealthy class is either not in- 
terested in literature at all or else 
concentrates on translations of for- 
eign best-sellers, such as Bernanos, 
Sartre, Graham Greene, Maugham 
and Mailer, The same type of reader, 
when he turns to German writers, 
clings to old acquaintances like 
Thomas Mann, Hermann Hesse, 
Stefan Zweig and, above all, Hans 
Carossa. Moreover, it cannot be 
overlooked that some Nazi writers 
are still on display, such as E. G. 
Kolbenheyer, Edwin Erich Dwinger 
and Hans Friedrich Blunck. Gerhart 
Hauptmann and Rainer Maria Rilke, 
except among some connoisseurs, 
belong to the past. Kafka is very 
little in demand. 

Just as the so-called German 
middle class has changed in char- 
acter and standards, and no longer 
includes a large educated group, the 
term “younger generation” has 


inclinations, the 


changed its meaning when applied 
to literature. The “younger” gener- 
ation consists of those men and 
women who participated in World 
War II, while those who were too 
old to serve constitute the “older 
generation.” Thus, members of the 
latter group are at least well over 
sixty, if not in their seventies, while 
the “young” range anywhere from 
the middle thirties to the late fifties 
or early sixties. Actually, none of 
those younger than the “younger 
generation” are worth mentioning 
until one crosses the Austrian border. 
In Vienna, a group of really young 
and promising writers has gathered. 

Among the “younger generation” 
writers, a distinction must be made 
between those who discuss and at- 
tempt to solve the problems of today, 
and those who more or less con- 
sciously ignore them. The German 
public prefers the latter type. Among 
the best-sellers are the very few books 
that show a sense of humor, such as 
Erich Kaestner’s stories and poems, 
and even sentimental love stories like 
the novels of Max René Hesse. 

Less easy to digest and therefore 
preferred by a more sophisticated 
group of readers are authors who 
unmistakably ignore not only the 
present age but reality as such. Their 
chief representative, who was re- 
cently honored by receiving the lit- 
erature prize of the City of Berlin, is 
Gottfried Benn. Benn emphasizes 
that he is more a lyric poet than an 
essayist, and his poems are indeed 
beautiful. He objects to being called 
a nihilist. Yet there is a strange con- 
tradiction between the man, as ob- 
served amid his personal surround- 
ings, and his printed and even 
spoken words. In his charming Ber- 
lin apartment, the tastefully furnish- 
ed parlor filled with fresh flowers, 
a well-groomed gentleman, looking 
much younger than his sixty years, 
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strawberries and 


treats you to 
whipped cream while he talks about 
the non-existence of reality, of God 


and of problems. Those “pseudo- 
problems” which are treated by some 
authors in their “much too easy, 
pseudo-religious” way, he asserts, 
are nothing but “a small tremor of 
this epoch of our planet.” 

Similar views are held by Benn’s 
great admirer, Heinz Risse, who, in 
his novel Wenn die Erde Bebt 
(“When the Earth Trembles”), also 
shows an aversion for reality. He, 
too, is unable to see any possibility 
of facing or solving the distressing 
situation created by a_ bourgeoisi- 
which he disdains so thoroughly that 
he denies them the right of existence 
and, hence, the privilege of being 
portrayed in his fiction. While Benn 
claims that his philosophy is not in- 
fluenced by his medical profession, 
Risse, a successful economic con- 
sultant, ascribes his pessimism to his 
business experience. This pessimism, 
too, seems strange coming from the 
lips of an amiable, well-dressed man 
as he drives you along the Rhine to 
his charming country house. 

Equally difficult, but free of pes- 
simism or nihilism, is the anti-real- 
istic work of Wolf von Niebelschuetz, 


whose novel Der Blauwe Kammerherr 


(“The Blue Chamberlain”) pro- 


voked a great response in sophisti- 
cated literary circles. In an impres- 
sive ceremony last June, Niebel- 
schuetz received the Immermann Lit- 
erature Prize of the City of Duessel- 
dorf. Rudolf Alexander Schroeder, 
who is still Germany’s top-ranking 
lyrical poet, made the official presen- 
tation—a fitting touch, since Niebel- 
schuetz’s great art is in his lyrics. 

Dwindling, but still in existence, 
is the group of disciples around 
Ernst Juenger, who has once more 
set the critics guessing with his latest 
mysterious tale, Besuwch in Goden- 
holm (“A Visit to Godenholm”). It 
is a striking fact that anti-realists 
are preferred to realistic writers in 
Germany these days. Yet these 
authors are not escapists. Their read- 
ers are. 
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Among the writers who deal with 
reality and its problems, one has to 
distinguish between those who recall 
and interpret the recent past, i.e., 
Nazism and the war, and those who 
deal with the present. The outstand- 
ing novel in the first group is Stefan 
Andres’s Die Sintflut (“The Del- 
uge”). Andres’s use of symbolism is 
in contrast to books like Die Geleere 
(“The Slave Ship”), by Bruno E. 
Werner, Das Gute Recht (“The In- 
alienable Right”), by Kasimir Ed- 
schmid, and Michael Vagrant, by 
Burkhart Nadolny, which also offer 
excellent description and analysis of 
the Nazi period. 

Relatively popular are some novels 
dealing with the last stages of the 
war. Examples are Hanna Stephan’s 
Engel, Menschen und Démonen 
(“Angels, Men and Demons”), with 
its gruesome description of a group 
of farmers’ trek from East Prussia 
across the frozen Baltic; Kurt 
Ihlenfeld’s Wintergewitter (“Winter 
Storm”), a stirring narrative of a 
single day in Silesia just before the 
retreat of the German Army; Max 
Wedemeyer’s Jn der Welt Habt Ihr 
Angst (“In the World There Is 
Fear’), describing the horrors of the 
German retreat through Russia; 
Helmut Gollwitzer’s Und Fiihren 
Wohin Du Nicht Willst (“Leading 
You Where You Do Not Want to 
Go”), a largely autobiographical 
account of the life of prisoners of 
war in Russia. The last has aroused 
great interest in Germany; Gollwitzer 
(like Wedemeyer) is a well-known 
Protestant theologian. 

Hans Werner Richter’s Die Ge- 
schlagenen (“The Defeated”) voices 
criticism of the American adminis- 
tration of Germany. To this strong 
non-conformist, the chief virtue of 
democracy is the opportunity it pre- 
sents to express opposition. In his 
newest novel, Sie Fielen aus Gottes 
Hand (“They Fell from God’s 
Hand”), this philosophy comes close 
to nihilism. Richter, like most of the 
“younger generation,” is unable to 
make a living from the sale of his 
books. People, he tells the visitor, 


think they know all there is to know 
about Nazism, the war, the Occupa- 
tion, etc., and do not want to hear 
any more on these subjects. Like 
many of his realistic contemporaries, 
Richter is more in demand abroad 
than at home. These writers’ earnings 
come largely from translations of 
their books. Another source of in- 
come is broadcasting. Poets write 
plays for the radio or present liter- 
ary criticism. It seems to be easier 
to sell radio scripts than books. It 
is symptomatic of the literary situa- 
tion that Walter Bauer, once a best- 
selling author, is about to leave the 
country, deeply disappointed in the 
fate of writers in postwar Germany. 
With his wife, the stepdaughter of 
the late Ernst Wiechert, he is emi- 
grating to Canada to become a 
factory worker. 

While the “younger generation” of 
writers is thus fighting against pub- 
lic indifference, the older ones who 
were fortunate enough to gather their 
laurels in a happier era have, in the 
majority of cases, retired to the 
country, many of them to Bavaria. 
Living in Murnau on Lake Staffel is 
Walter von Molo, who is finishing 
a novel on the atom bomb. In Gaut- 
ing, in the basement of what was 
once a beautiful private home but 
now houses displaced persons, lives 
amiable, aristocratic Otto von Taube, 
75-year-old leader of the Protestant 
movement in German literature. In 
a delightful country house in Starn- 
berg lives Ina Seidel, a gentle old 
lady who is still popular for her fine 
poetry and fiction. And living in 
strict retirement in Oberstdorf is 75- 
year-old Gertrud von le Fort, who is 
recovering from a grave illness but 
still producing fictional and lyrical 
masterpieces. 

Although the literary picture in 
Germany leaves much to be desired, 
there are unquestionably still a good 
many worthwhile writers of both the 
older and younger generations. If 
they can overcome the present in- 
difference of the reading public, lit- 
erature in Germany may yet regain 
its old standard. 





On SCREEN 





MARKFIELD 


F YOU STILL cram into the cushy 
Seer theaters for the oc- 
casional revival of The Baker's Wife, 
The Well-Digger’s Daughter or Har- 
vest and smirk over the antics of the 
cunning, unspoiled little peasants 
who drip symbolism and Gallic so- 
phistication, be advised that For- 
hidden Games offers none of the 
standard pieties that go with ponder- 
ous breads, sun-lit fields. glistening 
earthenware and manure piles. Di- 
rector René Clement has sidestepped 
all that is pseudo-quaint and patron- 
izing to fix on the screen as grubby 
a set of rustics as ever graced the 
pages of the Domesday Book, types 
that seem ready at any moment to 
break machines or toss faggots on a 
heretic’s pyre. He mocks them with 
a savage bitterness that permits no 
gentle laughter, no show of sym- 
pathy, holding them at arm’s length 
like something odious and obscene. 
Under his pitiless vision, they emerge 
as gems of caricature: The peasant 
father is the most exquisite embodi- 
ment of sub-articulate irrationality 
I have seen, and the mother is only 
slightly less perfectly realized as a 
half-daft frump. a kind of delicate 
cross-blend between Zazu Pitts and 
a subway schizoid. 

Forbidden Games turns upon the 
necrophilic diversions of a beguiling 
four-year-old moppet. whose parents 
and dog have been strafed on a 
refugee-packed road. and a sturdy 
peasant lad of eleven. who brings her 
home. They bury the dog. To keep 
it company and fill out the “ceme- 
tery,” they steal chicks and dead 
moles and stab giant cockroaches. To 
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mark the sites, they pilfer fourteen 
crosses, including four from a hearse 
that bears the boy’s dead brother, 
and one from his newly-dug grave. 
In the end, their game is discovered. 
and the boy razes the “cemetery” 
and throws the crosses into a river. 

With the simplest technical means, 
without resort to guile, Clement is 
able to generate dramatic tension 
out of what might have been a slim 
tale of aberrant human_ behavior. 
He seems. almost deliberately, to 
have disregarded a great portion of 
the movie alphabet, holding back the 
camera, for example, to frame the 
line of an actor’s body and permit- 
ting it to move only at the very last 
moment, when it can deftly trace 
some significant gesture. Occasion- 
ally, however. in sinister little pas- 
sages, he breaks free and fastens with 
icy compassion on the half-fearful. 
nihilistic, animal beauty of the chil- 
dren as they move down a darkened 
country road or _half-consciously 
mock the brute-tones of the adult 
world. The forlorn strain of poetry 
runs throughout the film, from the 
opening scene’s neat rhythm of 
machine-gun bullets delicately pink- 
ing a road as they spurt toward 
flesh, to the dead dog framed as he 
swirls through the river to the rocks. 
to the lean pantomime of the father 
as he cuffs his son, to the bovine leer 
of the mother undressing. 

The two children are handled with 
an infinite patience and knowledge: 
unfortunately, at a few points Brig- 
itte Fosser is permitted to go cutey- 
pie, flashing beatific smiles, play- 
ing ultra-feminine and simpering like 





a Shirley Temple doll. My chief dis- 
sent, however, is with the final shot, 
which has her make a frantic run 
through a Red Cross depot in search 
of her parents, a scene completely 
out of texture with what has gone 
before, an over-wrought clincher 
that reduces the film from an agon- 
izingly acute satire that needles the 
universe to a bit of cotton candy 
about one tot, slightly traumatized. 

Two Cents Worth of Hope, which 
serves up the most charming set of 
provincials since Cannery Row, is 
an Italian import dealing with a 
simple-minded oaf who has as much 
malice as a rose garden. During the 
course of this opéra bouffe, he suf- 
fers his mother’s leeching, his sweet- 
heart’s irrationality, his _ sister’s 
seduction and the loss of one job 
after another. When he is not flash- 
ing a masochistic smile, he is flexing 
his muscles in an undershirt, hopping 
off trains, and exuding the euphoric 
good humor of a worker on a Soviet 
mural. 

Shot on the streets of Naples and 
in the goat-paths of a nearby village, 
the film will titillate all those who 
like their glimpses of contemporary 
Italian life spiced with little nuggets 
of social realism, revealing priests as 
senile gourmets and Communists as 
earnest young fraternity brothers. To 
show that its heart is in the right 
place, the script permits every dead 
portion to be filled with shots of the 
town’s displaced proletariat grubbing 
cigarettes, sipping soda-pop, or lean- 
ing in quiet desperation against 4 
gigantic gate. 

The camera seems here like an 
awkward intruder, nailed down 
firmly so as to get each character 
in dead center whenever he twitches 
a muscle. Transitions, when they are 
made at all, rely completely upon a 
narrator, who fills in with biogra- 
phies and local color. Only the wed- 
ding episode struck me as memor- 
able: the sister, falling silently behind 
her husband as he walks off with his 
mother, the little group followed in 
a direct line till they have almost 
reached the edge of the screen. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Author of Book on Soviet 
Terrorism Answers Criticism 

Daniel Bell’s letter commenting on Victor 
Lasky’s review of my book Crime Without 
Punishment [THe New Leaper, December 22] 
is replete with misstatements reflecting upon 
my personal integrity. Space limitations pre- 
vent my refuting him on 26 points, but the 
following should suffice to disprove Mr. Bell’s 
charges: 

1. Mr. Bell calls Crime Without Punishment 
a “worthless quickie.” The assembling of its 
material occupied the better part of two years; 
the writing, with the parallel task of docu- 
mentation, occupied my full time for an addi- 
tional six months. 

2. Mr. Bell questions the documentation of 
the book. The documentation file exceeds 500,- 
000 words—five times the size of the book 
itself. Obviously, such bulky footnote material 
could not be included in a work intended for 
the general reading public. This documentation 
material was adjudged to be satisfactory sub- 
stantiation by everyone connected with the 
editing and publishing of the book: attorneys, 
two recognized authorities on subversive activi- 
ties, and several book reviewers who examined 
these files. They may be seen by Mr. Bell at 
his request. 

3. Mr. Bell asserts that, even if being “there” 
was a substitute for documentation, I wasn’t 
even “there.” In the Poyntz case, | was with 
the New York police investigators, had contact 
with a witness to Epstein’s admission, and 
talked to an associate of a GPU man linked by 
grand-jury evidence with the case. In the 
Trotsky case, I personally interviewed the as- 
sassin, had personal contact with two individuals 
directly linked with him, and worked in Mexico 
with U. S. officials who had conducted the 
original investigation. In the Tresca case, I 
was “there” when Tresca showed me the Sor- 
menti letter. I describe in the book my presence 
at two meetings of Communist inner-circle 
groups and at a private party with Gerhart 
Eisler when they plotted against Tresca. In the 
Maslow case, I made it plain that I did not 
investigate this case on the scene, but the 
highest-level security and intelligence group 
with which I worked and which I cite is obvi- 
ously a reliable source. 

4. Mr. Bell says that my accounts are “clearly 
a rehash of hearsay, crumbs of third-level gossip 
and scraps of other accounts.” The identity of 
the sources for every statement in the book is 
available in the documentation referred to, 
which gainsays the gossip and hearsay charge. 

5. Mr. Bell says that my chapter on the 
Poyntz disappearance is a “rehash of an earlier 
account by Ben Gitlow.” This is refuted by 
comparison of pages 20-39 of my book with 
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pages 331-335 of Gitlow’s. How could my 18 
pages possibly be a rehash of only 4 pages in 
Gitlow? 

6. Mr. Bell discredits my account of the 
Trotsky assassin’s Russian antecedents by citing 
a recent magazine article “which presents un- 
disputed proof that ‘Jacson’ was a Spaniard 
named Mercador.” 1 submitted proof to the 
publication in question that the author of its 
article—a writer of absolute integrity—had been 
hoaxed by his source. This proof is at Mr. 
Bell’s disposal. Journalistic and official quarters 
in Mexico will confirm to Mr. Bell that the 
source was a publicity-hungry eccentric who 
had unsuccessfully tried for years to interest 
them in this material. The matching-fingerprint 
story, as the clincher in identifying the Trotsky 
murderer as a Spaniard, is misleading. Investi- 
gation shows that, while “Jacson” actually was 
arrested in Spain at the time indicated by the 
article, his papers identified him as “Ramon 
Mercader” (the correct spelling, incidentally). 
But these were not his papers. He had borrowed 
them for a mission in Spain. 

7. Mr. Bell further bolsters his attack on my 
credibility by citing a book by the Mexican 
police chief Salazar and the Spanish POUM 
leader Julian Gorkin. Salazar’s reliability is 
questionable. His naiveté in falling for the 
Stalinists’ tricks in obstructing investigation of 
the anti-Trotsky plots cost him his job. The 
book cited by Mr. Bell is a whitewash attempt 
finally published in England after being turned 
down by American publishers. Gorkin is not 
an investigator but a political figure who was 
simply sold a bill of goods. 

8. Mr. Bell says that my story of the Tresca 
murder, which accuses the Comintern agent 
Sormenti, is a “distortion of historical fact.” 
I stand by the factual evidence presented in my 
book, which links Sormenti to the Tresca kill- 
ing. | am prepared to submit more detailed 
substantiation to a grand jury when the District 
Attorney reopens the case. THE NeW LEADER 
itself published the first leads on Sormenti. 

9. Mr. Bell claims that, “from all accounts of 
those who worked closely on the Tresca case, 
the preponderant evidence points to some quon- 
dam Fascist circles in New York as the insti- 
gators of the murder.” Only one of the many 
persons connected with the investigation to 
whom I have talked over a ten-year period gave 
any credence to this Fascist angle. The De- 
cember 21, 1952 press release of the Tresca 
Memorial Committee refutes Mr. Bell’s con- 
tention that New York Fascists were behind the 
assassination. The committee shows that this 
allegation was recently investigated again by 
the District Attorney. He informed them that 
it had been found wholly unsubstantiated. 


10. Mr. Bell pooh-poohs my account of the 
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DEAR EDITOR 


death of Maslow, intimate associate of the for- 
mer German Communist leader Ruth Fischer, 
by saying that “Miss Fischer herself has not 
written on the case.” The footnote on page 224 
of Miss Fischer’s standard reference work, 
Stalin and German Communism, shows that she 
did write about it. 

11. Mr. Bell says that, on the basis of the 
four cases he discusses in his letter, my book 
“trades on a relationship with the FBI that 
ended more than a decade ago to imply an 
investigative role and knowledge.” No refutation 
of this could be stronger than the statement 
that appears prominently on page 6 of Crime 
Without Punishment. My FBI connection did 
not end “more than a decade ago.” The intro- 
ductory chapter and my listing in Who’s Who 
in America indicate the date. Besides, my book 
deals with history—not current news. Nowhere 
in the book do I imply any investigative role. 
Where I investigated, I say so. Where I imply 
knowledge, I plainly indicate non-FBI sources. 
The 87 per cent of my book’s contents not 
mentioned in Mr. Bell’s letter deals with matters 
that concerned agencies other than the FBI. 
New York City GuENTHER REINHARDT 
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Praises Our Recent 
Tribute to Sidney Hook 


Congratulations to THE New Leaver and 
Milton R. Konvitz for your very fine and articu- 
late tributes to Professor Sidney Hook [THE 
New Leaner, December 22]. Such public recog- 
nition of the essential courage, humanity and 
wisdom of this great leader and teacher is long 
overdue. As a student, I was weaned in philoso- 
phy under his tutelage; hence, it is only natural 
that I should see those qualities of character 
most clearly in his status as a teacher and as 
a sympathetic guide for young, plastic and 
inquisitive minds to the first and most dan- 
gerous paths of philosophic understanding. 

I especially identify Professor Hook with 
qualities as a teacher. The first is his great 
reluctance to have anyone agree with him with- 
out good and sufficient reasons. No doubt, this 
is a position not at all conducive to easy and 
facile friendships. But Professor Hook has been 
all too conscious of the dangers involved in 
agreement merely upon ends in view without 
clear agreement and exposition of the means to 
achieve them. Hence his consistent critical 
position with respect to liberal, conservative 
and authoritarian methods of opposition to the 
common menace of totalitarianism. The other 
quality I identify in this teacher is his in- 
sistence that each and every individual can and 
must reach a stage of intellectual development 
where he can make his own decisions about the 
truths of human existence. In this connection, 
I recall an especially interesting discussion 


which he conducted at New York University 
concerning the existence of God. Professor 
Hook always strove to present the ideas of any 
other man with the utmost eloquence and sym. 
pathy even if he himself was in complete 
disagreement with those ideas. On one occasion, 
he expounded to the intellectual satisfaction of 
most of his listeners the Thomistic proofs of 
the existence of God. The next day, he gave an 
equally eloquent and convincing exposition of 
Kant’s refutation of these same proofs. In a 
voice of painful desperation smacking of genu- 
ine supplication, one student cried out: “Then 
what is the truth? When will you tell us?” 
Professor Hook’s brow cleared momentarily, his 
eyes twinkled. He raised his right index finger 
characteristically and replied: 


“T will not tell you; I cannot tell vou: 
you have to decide for yourself. For if you 
would believe what I tell you merely because 
T am telling you or because I happen to be 
eloquent, then you will believe just as easily 
what someone more eloquent than I will tell 
you later on. But then you will be missing 
what is more important than all knowledge, 
and that is the freedom to understand and 
to make your own decisions. You will be 
missing your goal as a human being.” 

I have always felt that, in our times. there 
is something both unique and magnificent in a 
man who can utter these words. 

Woodhaven, L. I. Dante J. Leany 


Norman Thomas Protests 
Recent Attack on ACLU 


I have by no means always agreed with the 
majority of the American Civil Liberties Union 
on important issues. I do not think that a 
public or semi-public body like the Board of 
the ACLU should seek to be above public 
criticism. 

But the kind of attack on it contained in the 
December 22 New LEapeER in a long letter by 
a certain Theodore M. Black is outrageous, and 
I question the propriety of your carrying it 
without some editorial rejoinder or request for 
a reply. I am intimately acquainted with the 
situation within the Board, and the imputation 
of dishonesty and unintelligence to anti-Com- 
munists of the standing of Ernest Angell and 
William Fitelson is an example of small-time 
McCarthyism. 

The suggestion of a Government investigation 
is worse, except that I know that any fair 
Government investigation could be satisfied as 
to the outrageous nature of Mr. Black’s letter. 
New York City Norman THOMAS 


Since the idea of this letters section is to 
give readers the widest latitude of expression, it 
is hardly desirable, or possible, for the Editors 
to comment upon every letter that seems t 
merit comment. We believe that editorial opinion 
is best confined to the editorial pages, where, 
incidentally, only last week we had something 
to say about the ACLU. Needless to add, we 
disagree with Mr. Black’s proposal for a Gov- 
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Does Stalin Mean It? 


THE AMERICAN PRESS, led by the New York Times, 
has been giving one of its periodic demonstrations of 
incredible naiveté where international politics is con- 
cerned. On Christmas Day, the Times published Joseph 
Stalin’s answers to four questions submitted to him by 
its diplomatic correspondent, James Reston, and neither 
it nor its contemporaries have been able to get over the 
dubious honor thus done the profession of journalism. 
Although the press has treated Stalin’s words with skep- 
ticism (a skepticism, be it noted, that has come rather 
hard to U. S. editors), it has devoted so much space to 
those words that the net effect has been to provide the 
Soviet dictator with an unparalleled propaganda medium 
and to raise in people’s minds, despite editorial reserva- 
tions, false hopes of peace. 

For what, after all, did Stalin say that was new? Since 
1927, he has periodically utilized naive American news- 
men to announce that he believes in “peaceful coexist- 
ence” with capitalism, while following, in reality, a policy 
of consistent aggression. His latest foray into the field 
of semantic obscurantism—in which he is admittedly 
a master—is distinguished only by the background 
against which it was uttered. Three days before it, his 
agent at the UN, Andrei Gromyko, had delivered himself 
of an anti-U.S. diatribe more virulent than any that even 
Vishinsky has uttered. Two weeks before the Stalin 
statement, Vishinsky announced at the UN that Red 
China weuld reject the Indian compromise proposal on 
Korea, and Peking’s Chou En-lai promptly obeyed by 
making the rejection formal a few days later. Twenty- 
two days before his Christmas “peace” offering, Stalin 
staged a trial at Prague in which the United States, in 
absentia, was the chief culprit. 

It may be argued, and always is, that perhaps this time 
Stalin means business. If he does, there are plenty of 
ways for him to show it. For example: 

1. Korea. All Stalin need do is instruct his represen- 
tatives at Panmunjom to sign a truce, and lo! not a gun 
in Korea will be fired. In our opinion, this is the first 
test of Stalin’s words. 

2. Austria. For five years, Stalin’s representatives on 
the Allied Kommandatura have obstructed every effort 
to sign a peace treaty. Let Stalin order them to sign. 

3. Anti-American Propaganda, If Stalin really be- 
lieves that “our countries can continue to live in peace,” 
let him call off his journalistic hyenas and instruct them 
to print the truth about America henceforth. 

4. Potsdam. Perhaps the most authentic gesture Stalin 
could make would be to live up to the Potsdam Agree- 





ment—which he signed, incidentally, the last time he : 
met an American President, in 1945—which calls for | 


the holding of free elections in Eastern Europe. 
Unless Stalin is willing to live up to these earlier 


obligations, we see no point in a conference that would | 


only create new ones. Another point might also be made: 
Implied in Stalin’s “favorable” attitude toward a meet- 
ing with Eisenhower might be the exclusion of Britain 
and France from high-level talks, which would have the 
effect, at the very moment “peace” negotiations are sup- 
posed to be going on, of implementing a major objective 
enunciated by Stalin before the 19th Soviet Communist 
Party Congress of driving a wedge between the demo. 
cratic powers. 

Secretary of State-designate John Foster Dulles’s reply 
to Stalin was couched in the proper terms. It should be 
followed, after General Eisenhower’s inauguration, with 
the sort of challenges we have enumerated above. This 
will put before the world the one and only question that 
matters: What steps is Stalin willing to take to prove 
his allegedly peaceful intentions? 


Liberty and Liberte 


AT MIDNIGHT Tuesday, December 23, the United States 
formally enveloped itself in a curtain of red tape. By 8 
a. m. Wednesday, the tape threatened to strangle U.S. 
foreign relations. For at that moment, after 112 hours of 
interrogating the French liner Liberté’s 974 crew men- 
bers at sea, Immigration Service officers swarmed aboard 
the ship, denied Christmas shore leave to 271 crewmen. 
and brought down upon us the wrath of the French na- 
tion. After the French, other nations whose ships steamed 
into American ports would have their crews subjected to 
similar scrutiny, and would react with similar anger. The 
McCarran Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1952. 
which went into effect Christmas Eve, was turning out 
to be America’s biggest blunder of the year. 

The Liberté case highlighted a festering condition. For 
some years, friends of the U.S. have been finding it im- 
possible or increasingly difficult to come here, whether 
as convention delegates, semi-official visitors, tourists 
or would-be citizens, owing to multiplying visa restric: 
tions imposed by such legislation as the McCarran Act. 
The Charlie Chaplin case, noted in this magazine a few 
weeks ago, is only one of the more recent and more 
ridiculous aspects of the visa muddle. Much more serious 
is the invasion of free travel therein implied, and the 


resultant outcry against U.S. “hysteria” which has gone | 
up abroad. Unless we are to reject forever the friendship | 
of foreigners and become a nation of xenophobes, the ’ 


McCarran Act must be quickly and drastically revised. 
In a well-documented and sober study of the Act’s 


visa restrictions, the American Committee for Cultural | 


Freedom has ventured some constructive changes. It sug: 
gests, first, the elimination of Section 212 (a) (27). 
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which bars from the country aliens who may be only sus- 
pected of coming here “to engage in activities which 
would be prejudicial to . . . or would endanger . . . the 
United States.” Also meriting repeal is another clause in 
this Section, (28), which bars aliens who are or were 
connected with a totalitarian “affiliate” or “subsidiary,” 
on the ground that this language is too broad and that 
actual subversives are more easily handled administra- 
tively. The Committee recommends that the Act dis- 
tinguish between temporary and permanent visas, and 
permit the former to be granted “with the least possible 
delay to all applicants.” It advocates “special provisions 
for escapees and exiles from Communist countries” 
(which would enable such distinguished men as Czeslaw 
Milosz to settle here) and the lifting of restrictions upon 
scholars, since “no security problem is at issue” while 
cultural interchange is. 

The Committee for Cultural Freedom emphasizes that 
much can be done by streamlining administration. The 
caliber of consular officials, for example, should be 
raised, because too often incompetent men make decisions 
affecting foreign policy. Congress should appropriate 
funds to increase administrative personnel, unnecessary 
forms should be abolished, and a commission should con- 
tinually inspect administrative procedures. Finally, “A 
special mechanism should be set up for dealing with visas 
for attendance at international conferences” here. 

Revision of these features of the McCarran Act. as 
well as of others noted recently by Jules Cohen, should 
be one of Congress’s first acts of the New Year. 


A Scholar at 70 


WE DELIGHT in saluting dear friends, and one of them, 
Dr. Solomon M. Schwarz, merits a few words here in 
celebration of his seventieth birthday. 

Dr. Schwarz is at once politician, scientist, jurist. 
statistician and man of good will. A veteran of the Rus- 
sian Revolutions of 1905 and 1917 (and we don’t mean 
the Bolshevik coup in the latter year), he has fought 
against Tsar and Vozhd alike. An expert on labor, he 
became a pioneer in social-security legislation under the 
Tsar and director of an important department in the Min- 
istry of Labor under Kerensky. Arrested, imprisoned and 
maltreated in Bolshevik prisons, he was deported from 
Russia, and, since 1922, he has fought single-mindedly for 
Russian democracy as a member of the Delegation 
Abroad of the Russian Social Democratic party, as a 
contributor to its monthly Socialist Courier, and as an 
author of authoritative works about Soviet life. Among 
these are the prophetic and monumental Jews in the 
Soviet Union and the just-published Labor in the Soviet 
Union. Not least, of course, Dr. Schwarz has long been a 
contributor and friend of THe New LEaper. 

We are very happy to greet so valiant a fighter, and 
so warm a human being, at so ripe a time of life. 
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